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Underlying most current controversy as to methods of war 
finance and the adjustment of wages to rising prices is the 
vital question who is to pay for the war. In what proportions 
is the cost of the belligerents’ war effort and the neutrals’ defence 
preparations to be shared among the different groups within 
each community concerned ? Of the contributions so far made 
to the discussion of this question, one of the most illuminating 
and at the same time one of the most novel is a recent book by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes. The proposals put forward in this book 
have aroused widespread interest not only in Mr. Keynes’s 
own country but elsewhere, and the criticism and comment 
to which they have given rise throw light on some of the central 
issues of social policy in wartime. The International Labour 
Office believes, therefore, that the account of Mr. Keynes’s pro- 
posals and the comment on them which is given in this article 
will be of interest to readers of the International Labour Review. 


HERE can be no economic question of greater importance 
to working men at the present time than the methods 

by which war and defence expenditure are financed. This is 
not because the particular methods chosen can affect to any 
great extent the basic economic objective of any country 
which finds itself at war or in danger of attack; for this 
objective must always be to apply the greatest possible pro- 
portion of its productive resources to the prosecution of war 
or the strengthening of defence, and whatever methods of 
finance be chosen they must serve this end. The importance 
of the choice lies in the fact that it will go far to determine 
who actually bears, both now and in the future, the real 


burden of the war effort. 
‘ 
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It is for this reason that Mr. J. M. Keynes’s recent 
pamphlet How to Pay for the War! deserves to be studied 
closely by workers’ leaders not only in Great Britain, to 
the special problems of which the pamphlet is addressed, but 
in all countries which find their living standards menaced 
by the demands and threats of war. Mr. Keynes’s aim is 
not merely to provide a solution for a financial problem but 
“to snatch from the exigency of war positive social improve- 
ments ”. The scheme he proposes includes “ universal family 
allowances in cash, the accumulation of working-class wealth 
under working-class control, a cheap ration of necessaries 
and a capital levy (or tax) after the war”, a combination 
which he believes “embodies an advance towards economic 
equality greater than any which we have made in recent 
times ” (pp. iii-iv). 

In the pages which follow an outline is given of Mr. Keynes’s 
analysis and proposals; and to this is added a brief discus- 
sion of some of the main features of his plan. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROBLEM 


National output, it is assumed, will be raised to the 
highest figure which resources and organisation permit. In 
addition there will be a certain quantity of imperts. From 
the total must be taken the goods exported and the require- 
ments of war. What is left is the amount that is available for 
civilian consumption. Alternatively the requirements of the 
civilian population may be fixed and only what is left over be 
devoted to war uses. In practice what actually happens is 
likely to be compromise between the two methods. In any 
case there will be a certain definite amount available for 
civilian consumption. In the interests of the national war 
effort the size of this amount must be a matter for govern- 
mental decision ; it cannot be allowed to be influenced to any 
important extent by what consumers earn and spend. 

This, Mr. Keynes points out, is a great change from peace- 
time experience. Usually production is below capacity ; so 
that if the amount of money people have to spend increases 





1 London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1940, pp. vir + 88, 1s. Except where other- 
wise indicated the quotations throughout the present article are from this book, 
and in each case the page reference is indicated in brackets. 
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more will be produced and there will be more to buy. When 
men work harder and earn more they can normally increase 
their consumption in not much less than the same proportion. 
“In peace time, that is to say, the size of the cake depends 
on the amount of work done. But in war time the size of the 
cake is fixed. If we work harder, we can fight better. But 
we must not consume more ” (p. 4). 

Since in wartime the size of the cake is fixed, each indi- 
vidual who is able to increase his consumption by spending 
more does so only at the expense of other people. If all alike 
spend more no one benefits. For prices will rise just enough 
for the extra money spent to be used up by the extra cost 
of what there is to buy. 

In actual practice some members of the community must 
refrain from exercising their power to increase their spending. 
“ Unless the whole cost of the war were to be raised by taxes 
which is not practically possible, part of it will be met by 
borrowing, which is another way of saying that a deferment 
of money expenditure must be made by someone. This 
will not be avoided by allowing prices to rise, which merely 
means that consumers’ incomes pass into the hands of the 
capitalist class. A large part of this gain the latter would 
have to pay over in higher taxes; part they might them- 
selves consume thus raising prices still higher to the dis- 
advantage of other consumers; and the rest would be 
borrowed from them, so that they alone, instead of all alike, 
would be the principal owners of the increased National 
Debt, — of the right, that is to say, to spend money after 
the war” (p. 6). 

“For this reason”, Mr. Keynes concludes, “a demand 
on the part of the Trade Unions for an increase in money 
rates of wages to compensate for every increase in the cost 
of living is futile, and greatly to the disadvantage of the 
working class. Like the dog in the fable, they lose the 
substance in gaping at the shadow. It is true that the better 
grganised sections might benefit at the expense of other 
consumers. But except as an effort at group selfishness, as 
a means of hustling someone else out of the queue, it is a 
mug’s game to play. In their minds and hearts the leaders 
of the Trade Unions know this as well as anyone else. They 
do not want what they ask. But they dare not abate their 
demands until they know what alternative policy is offered. 
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This is legitimate. No coherent plan has yet been put up 
to them” (pp. 6-7). 

The remainder of Mr. Keynes’s essay is devoted to the 
framing of such a plan. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SOLUTION 


In wartime, even if there were no increases in the rates 
of wages, the total of money earnings would be increased 
considerably as a result of overtime, the increased number 
of men engaged (both in the fighting services and in civilian 
employment), and the movement into paid employment of 
women, boys, retired persons, and others who were not 
previously occupied. In a war like the present, however, 
the amount of goods available for consumption will have to 
be diminished ; at the most it certainly cannot be increased 
above what it was in peace-time. 

“ It follows that the increased quantity of money available 
to be spent in the pockets of consumers will meet a quantity 
of goods which is not increased. Unless we establish iron 
regulations limiting what is to be sold and establishing 
maximum prices for every article of consumption, with the 
result that there is nothing left to buy and the consumer 
goes home with the money burning his pocket, there are 
only two alternatives. Some means must be found for with- 
drawing purchasing power from the market; or prices must 
rise until the available goods are selling at figures which 
absorb the increased quantity of expenditure,— in other 
words the method of inflation. 

“The general character of our solution must be, there- 
fore, that it withdraws from expenditure a proportion of 
the increased earnings. This is the only way, apart from 
shortages of goods or higher prices, by which we can secure 
a balance between money to be spent and goods to be bought. 

“Voluntary savings would serve this purpose if they were 
sufficient. ... But the analysis of the national potential and 
of the distribution of the national income ” of Great Britain 
which Mr. Keynes sets out in his essay “ shows clearly enough 
how improbable it is that voluntary savings can be sufficient” 
(pp. 8-9). 

Saving, or deferment of expenditure, must therefore be 
made compulsory. The first provision in Mr. Keynes’s plan 
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is designed accordingly “to determine a proportion of each 
man’s earnings which must be deferred ; — withdrawn, that 
is to say, from immediate consumption and only made available 
as a right to consume after the war is over. If the proportion 
can be fixed fairly for each income group, this device will 
have a double advantage. It means that rights to immediate 
consumption during the war can be allotted with a closer 
regard to relative sacrifice than under any other plan. It 
also means that rights to deferred consumption after the war, 
which is another name for the National Debt, will be widely 
distributed amongst all those who are forgoing immediate 
consumption, instead of being mainly concentrated, as they 
were last time, in the hands of the capitalist class. 

“The second provision is to provide for this deferred 
consumption without increasing the National Debt by a 
general capital levy after the war. 

“The third provision is to protect from any reductions 
_in current consumption those whose standard of life offers no 
sufficient margin. This is effected by an exempt minimum, 
a sharply progressive scale and a system of family allowances. 
The net result of these proposals is, to increase the consumption 
of young families with less than 75s. a week, to leave the 
aggregate consumption of the lower income group having £5 
a week or less nearly as high as before the war (whilst at the 
same time giving them rights, in return for extra work, to 
deferred consumption after the war), and to reduce the 
aggregate consumption of the higher income group with 
more than £5 a week by about a third on the average. 

“The fourth provision, ... rendered possible by the 
previous provisions but not itself essential to them, is to link 
further changes in money-rates of wages, pensions and other 
allowances to changes in the cost of a limited range of rationed 
articles of consumption, an iron ration as it has been called, 
which the authorities will endeavour to prevent, one way 
or another, from rising in price ” (pp. 10-11). 


OuTPUT CAPACITY AND THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Mr. Keynes then goes on to estimate for Great Britain 
the maximum current output that can be organised from 
available resources of men, plant, and materials, the rate at 
which foreign reserves can safely be drawn upon, and how 
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much of the resulting total will be used up by the war effort. 
To facilitate the calculation his estimates are made in terms 
of pre-war prices.! By absorbing a considerable proportion 
of unemployed workers, by bringing boys, women, and retired 
or unoccupied persons, into employment, and by more intensive 
work and overtime, the pre-war national output of £4,850 
million can, he estimates, be increased (despite withdrawals 
to the armed forces and other unfavourable factors) by about 
17% per cent., or £825 million. In addition some £450 million 
of what would normally be spent on new investment and 
on making good current depreciation could be diverted to 
Government purposes. Finally a contribution of up to £350 
million could be drawn from the sale of gold and foreign 
investments and from borrowing abroad. Altogether this 
yields a total of resources for additional Government require- 
ments (above those of peace-time) and current private 
consumption of £1,625 (£825-+ £450+£350) million a year. 

The additional Government expenditure will, however, 
he estimates, be in the neighbourhood of £1,850 million. ? 
This means that there will have to be a reduction of some 
£175 million below the pre-war rate of consumption for the 
community as a whole.* It is necessary therefore to with- 
draw from consumption £825 million of increased incomes 
(earned in producing the output of that amount) plus £175 
million of incomes previously spent — that is, £1,000 million 
in all. 

The imminence of this problem has, Mr. Keynes sug- 
gests, been obscured by the fact that after six months of 
war there still persists a substantial volume of statistical 
unemployment. But “this does not mean we are still in the 
Age of Plenty. It means that the Age of Scarcity has arrived 
before the whole of the available labour has been absorbed ” 
(p. 18). No doubt output will be increased in the future, 
but this will take time. So far, moreover, Government 





1 Mr. Keynes points out, however, that by January 1940 wholesale prices had 
risen by 27 per cent., the cost of living by 10 per cent., and wages by perhaps 
5 per cent., so that the figures he gives should be increased by nearly 10 per cent. 
to conform to the wage and price levels current at that date. 

2 The period to which the estimate applies appears to be the year ending 
31 March 1941. 

3 Actually, according to the figures quoted above, the reduction would be 
£225 million (£1,850 million minus £1,625 million), but as Mr. Keynes uses the 
figure of £175 million this figure is quoted above. The particular figure taken 
does not in any case affect the main argument. 
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demand has increased though private consumption has not 
sufficiently diminished. The deficiency has been met by 
drawing on stocks of commodities and on foreign resources 
and working capital. “The task of adjusting private expen- 
diture to the supply which will be available is, therefore, 
more urgent than appears on the surface. It is not true that 
we can postpone action until after full employment has 
been reached” (p. 19). 









































CAN THE RICH PAY FOR THE WAR? 





Of the £1,850 million increase in Government expendi- 
ture Mr. Keynes estimates that £150 million could be taken 
out of accruing depreciation not made good at home and 
£350 million from assets and borrowing abroad. This leaves 
£1,350 million to be raised from additional taxes and from 
new savings (including normal savings), voluntary or in- 
voluntary. At least £400 million can be expected from 
voluntary savings, leaving some £950 million still to be found. 

Could the rich provide this sum? To answer this ques- 
tion Mr. Keynes estimates the probable total incomes and 
voluntary savings in each of three income groups: below 
£250 a year, £250-£500, and above £500. The net totals 
after deducting voluntary savings and pre-war taxes are 
£2,895, £615 and £1,045 million respectively. The conclu- 
sion reached is that “if everyone with more than £500 a 
year had the whole of his income in excess of that sum taken 
from him in taxes, the yield would not be nearly enough, 
being £620 million or only two-thirds of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements” (p. 24). 

“Yet this suggestion ”, Mr. Keynes considers, “is a wild 
exaggeration beyond what could be expected from our fiscal 
system. Indeed taxation on this scale would involve such 
wide-spread breaches of existing contracts and commit- 
ments that the taxable incomes themselves would be largely 
; reduced. An important part of these incomes is spent on 
rates and other purposes which do not increase personal 
consumption, on current resources, the alternative uses of 
which are much less valuable, and on payments to dependants. 
It follows that an important contribution must be obtained 
one way or another from the income group below £500 a 
year. 
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“Nor is it practicable to put the exemption limit at 
£250 a year. There are about 2,430,000 persons with incomes 
above this level. If the whole of the excess of their remaining 
incomes above £250 was taken from them, namely £1,010 mil- 
lion and if this caused no reduction in the incomes by repercus- 
sion (which is far from the truth), it would only just exceed 
the Government’s requirements. If the cost of the war is 
to be met by the income group above £250 a year, it would 
mean taking from them in savings and taxation (new and old) 
about three-quarters of their total war-time incomes, leaving 
them with less than a quarter of their incomes for their own 
consumption. 

“In the light of these figures it is not sane to suppose 
that the war can be financed without putting some burden 
on the increased war incomes of the class with £5 a week or 
less. For this income group accounts for about 88 per cent. 
of the population, for more than 60 per cent. of the total 
personal incomes of the country after allowing for war increases 
(due to greater output but allowing nothing for higher wage- 
rates) and deducting pre-war rates and taxes, and for about 
two-thirds of current consumption. Moreover the incomes 
of this group will have been increased on the average by 
some 15 per cent. as a result of the war. Is it seriously expected 
that those with less than £5 a week will be allowed to increase 
their average consumption by 15 per cent., while all those 
with more than £5 a week will be left on the average with 
only a quarter of their incomes to consume ? The only ques- 
tion is, therefore, how large the contribution of this class 
must be, and how it can be obtained with least sacrifice and 
most justice. 

“Tf we have a deliberate plan, considerations of social 
justice can be weighed and considered. Without such a plan 
(as at present) they go by default” (pp. 25-26). 


Mr. KEYNES’S PLAN 


Of the £950 million of incomes in private hands which 
must not be spent but must be diverted to the finance of the 
war some £500 million might be taken by taxation. The 
idea that the remaining £450 million could be raised by 
voluntary savings without any aid from inflation Mr. Keynes 
dismisses as chimerical. “The additional savings would 
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have to come largely from the income group with £5 a week 
or less and would require a change in their habits of expendi- 
ture for which there is no evidence” (p. 29). 

Whatever method is adopted the amount by which the 
potential expenditure of the lower income groups has to be 
curtailed will be more or less the same. “ Inflation ”, 
Mr. Keynes considers, “ will be the most burdensome alterna- 
tive, since this will inevitably bring some advantage to the 
entrepreneur class, and might cost the worker 20 per cent. in 
terms of the real value of his earnings. Inflation will also be 
the most burdensome on the smallest incomes, — a defect it 
shares with a general sales-tax. New taxes, such as a sales-tax 
or a wages-tax, or old taxes aided by inflation are alike in that 
they finally deprive the workers of the benefit of their earnings 
from their heavier burden of labour. They will work harder, 
but, as a group, they will never derive any personal benefit 
from it” (p. 29). This, however, is what will inevitably happen 
if the usual methods are followed. 

In the alternative policy which Mr. Keynes proposes 
the main element is a system of deferred pay. The community 
as a whole cannot consume now the equivalent of their 
increased war effort, for the results of that effort are used 
for war purposes and cannot supply increased consumption. 
Those who make the effort, therefore, must either forego 
the equivalent consumption altogether, or — and it is this 
that Mr. Keynes proposes — they must postpone it. 

The remainder of Mr. Keynes’s proposals are designed 
to ensure that most of the burden of paying for the war falls 
on the richer classes and that special reliefs are allowed to 
the poorer. Of the £500 million which is to be raised by addi- 
tional taxation the bulk should come from those with incomes 
over £250 ; and the main part of the contribution of the lower 
income groups should take the form, not of foregoing income 
outright, but of merely deferring it. To ensure that adequate 
minimum standards are maintained a family allowance 
of 5s. a week should be paid in cash for each child up to the 
age of 15.1 In addition a minimum ration of consumption 
goods should be made available at a low fixed price. This 
minimum ration Mr. Keynes suggests “should not comprise 
all the articles covered by the cost of living Index, but should 
be restricted to a limited list of necessaries available in time 





1 There is at present no national system of family allowances in Great Britain. 
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of war. Nor should any absolute undertaking be given as to 
future prices. It should be agreed, however, that in the event 
of any rise in the cost of the minimum ration, the Trade 
Unions would be free to press for a corresponding increase 
in wages. 

“ But it should be an absolute condition of such an arrange- 
ment that a scheme for deferred pay should be accepted 
at the same time, and that the Trade Unions should agree, 
subject to the above safeguard, not to press for any further 
increases in money wages on the ground of the cost of living ”? 
(p. 33). 

So much for the general principles. The details, which 
Mr. Keynes regards as a question of degree and opinion, 
can be summarised only very briefly in this article. In general 
they are designed to ensure that : 


“(1) The aggregate real consumption of the group with £5 
a week or less should be maintained for as long as possible at or 
near the pre-war level. 


“ (2) Those who remain in the lower half of this group are 
likely to have benefited least, or not at all, from the aggregate 
increase in war incomes, and cannot afford, therefore, to have any 
important part of their current earnings deferred if they are to 
maintain their standard of life. 


“ (3) Since some rise in the cost of living relatively to wage- 
rates (though not to total earnings) is inevitable, and since it is 
impossible under any scheme to avoid individual inequalities of 
treatment, we should make sure by means of family allowances 
that the inequality will work out in favour of households with 
families, so that these will be for certain better off. 

“ (4) Since the increased war incomes of the lower income 
groups probably represent increased work to a greater extent than 
in the case of the higher income groups, the contribution of the 
former should be mainly in the form of deferment of earnings and 
the contribution of the latter mainly in the shape of increased 
taxation ” (pp. 35-36). 


The general result aimed at in Mr. Keynes’s calculations 
is that the aggregate consumption of the higher income group 





1 “ Without these conditions ’’, Mr. Keynes explains, “ the weight of purchasing 
power available in the hands of consumers would render any attempt at price 
fixation excessively dangerous. The low prices for the minimum ration would 
merely release more purchasing power for use in other directions, which would 
drive up other prices to an excessive disparity with that of the fixed ration. To 
attempt to fix consumption prices whilst allowing an indefinite increase of 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers would be an obvious error” 
(pp. 38-34.) 
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(that is, those with incomes above £250 a year) should be 
reduced by fully a third and the aggregate consumption of 
the lower income group not at all.1 The scheme would thus 
“ effect a considerable redistribution of incomes in the direction 
of greater equality” (p. 38). 

To achieve this result Mr. Keynes proposes: that the 
system of children’s allowanees under the existing income 
tax should be abandoned and replaced by a flat payment 
of 5s. per week per child, both for income tax payers and for 
the insured population ; that a basic minimum income of 35s. 
a week in the case of unmarried men and 45s. in the case of 
married men be free of deferment ; that a percentage of all 
incomes in excess of this basic minimum be paid over to the 
Government partly as direct taxes and partly as deferred pay, 
the combined percentage taken rising steeply as the level 
of income increases ; that the appropriate part of a man’s 
withheld income be used to discharge his income tax if any 
and the balance be credited to him as a blocked deposit 
carrying interest at 2% per cent. compound; that each 
individual be allowed considerable choice as to the institution 
—such as a friendly society, a trade union, or the Post Office 
Savings Bank—in which his deferred pay should be deposited ; 
and that deferred pay be released when necessary to meet 
certain pre-war commitments (such as life insurance premiums 
and hire purchase instalments), death duties, new life insurance 
or endowment policy premiums, and certain family and per- 
sonal emergencies such as illness. Finally, “men on active 
service might have their economic position made a little more 
equal to the position of those remaining in civilian employment 
by being credited with an appropriate blocked deposit propor- 
tional to their length of service. A ‘veteran’s bonus’ is a 
peculiarly fit obligation for discharge by a capital levy on 
wealth ” (p. 50); and excess company profits, after payment 
of taxes, might also be placed in blocked deposit. 

The percentage of income to be with held in the standard 
case of a married man with no young children would range 
from nil at an income of 45s. a week to 6 per cent. at 55s., 
19 ¥4 per cent. at 100s., 21 per cent. at £300 a year, 27 per cent. 
at £500, 35 per cent. at £1,000, 534% per cent. at £5,000, and 

1 It should however be noted, though Mr. Keynes does not draw attention 
to the point, that this does not mean that the average consumption of individuals 


in this group would be maintained ; for the total members in the group will presum- 
ably increase. 
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85 per cent. at over £50,000. The amounts of deferred pay 
would range from nii at 45s. a week to 3s. 6d. at 55s., 15s. 
10 14d. at 100s., £49 a year at £300 a year, £135 at £1,000, £630 
at £5,000, and £4,133 at £100,000. The amounts of income 
remaining after taxation and deferment would be unchanged 
at an income of 45s. a week, 51s. 6d. from an income of 55s., 
80s. 9d. from 100s., £236 a year from an income of £300, 
£647 from £1,000, £2,315 from £5,000, and £15,099 from 
£100,000. Altogether a married man with two young children 
would actually have more left in cash for immediate consump- 
tion for all rates of earnings up to 75s. a week and a married 
man with three young children would have more left for all 
rates up to nearly 95s. In addition family men would have 
substantial amounts to their credit in deferred pay. 

Save for the exceptions noted, the blocked deposits would 
not be available for use “ until after the war when they would 
be released by a series of instalments at dates, not unduly 
delayed, to be fixed by the Government. Meanwhile they 
should not reckon in calculations arising out of the Means 
Test or eligibility for old-age pensions or the Capital Levy 
to be proposed below or the like. 

“The appropriate time for the ultimate release of. the 
deposits will have arrived at the onset of the first post-war 
slump. For then the present position will be exactly reversed. 
Instead of demand being in excess of supply, we shall have 
a capacity to produce in excess of the current demand. Thus 
the system of deferment will be twice blessed ; and will do 
almost as much good hereafter in preventing deflation and 
unemployment as it does now in preventing inflation and 
the exhaustion of scarce resources. For it is exceedingly 
likely that a time will come after the war when we shall be 
as anxious to increase consumers’ demand as we are now 
to decrease it. It is only sensible to put off private expenditure 
from the date when it cannot be used to increase consump- 
tion to the date when it will bring into employment resources 
which otherwise would run to waste. 

“Tf the deposits are released in these circumstances, the 
system will be self-liquidating both in terms of real resources 
and of finance. In terms of real resources it will be self- 
liquidating because the consumption will be met out of labour 
and productive capacity which would otherwise run to waste. 
In terms of finance it will be self-liquidating because it will 
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avoid the necessity of raising other loans to pay for unemploy- 
ment or for public works and the like as a means of preventing 
unemployment. ” (pp. 45-46). ? 

If, however, the war continues for two years or longer, 
the National Debt will reach an unmanageable figure. In 
such circumstances a capital levy (or tax) would be advisable. 
For this reason, and to overcome any doubts as to the possi- 
bility of repaying the blocked deposits, Mr. Keynes suggests 
that an undertaking be given that a capital levy will be 
enforced after the war to bring in an amount sufficient to 
discharge the liability in respect of deferred pay. The two 
should not be synchronised ; for it would be best to withhold 
the deferred pay until the onset of serious unemployment, 
while this would be the worst possible time for the capital 
levy. “If the levy is to be paid in a lump sum, it should be 
discharged at the earliest possible date after the close of the 
war, especially if temporary boom conditions seem imminent. 
But it might be preferable, as facilitating collection and greatly 
lessening the disturbance, to collect it in a series of instalments 
over a period. This procedure would have the special merit 
that it might pave the way administratively for a permanent 
capital tax which would be a valuable addition to our fiscal 
machinery and has certain important advantages over income 
tax. ” (p. 48). 

For the scheme as a whole, Mr. Keynes claims that it 
offers to the trade unions “great and evident advantages 
compared with progressive inflation or with a wages tax. 
In spite of the demands of war, the workers would have 





1 Mr. Keynes has since suggested that the system of deferred pay, to be released 
later as a means of combating unemployment, would be equally desirable in peace- 
time. “I think of it’, he writes, “ as a first instalment of a comprehensive social 
policy to regulate the general rate of spending so as to avoid the disastrous alterna- 
tions of boom and slump which will otherwise continue to undermine the founda- 
tions of society.’ Such a policy “ may come to be thought of as marking the line 
of division between the totalitarian and the free economy. For if the community’s 
aggregate rate of spending can be regulated, the way in which personal incomes 
are spent and the means by which demand is satisfied can be safely left free and 
individual. ’’ (Letter to The Times, 10 April 1940). This proposal raises issues 
too broad and complex to be dealt with here, but three brief comments may be 
offered. First, it would obviously be incomparably more difficult to secure public 
acceptance of the principle of deferred pay in peace-time than in time of war. 
Second, the effectiveness of any particular scale of deferment would depend largely 
on the extent to which economic fluctuations originate within the country 
concerned ; a scale appropriate to Great Britain might have little effect in such 
countries as Argentina, Australia, or New Zealand, and the scale required to have 
any marked influence in these countries might be so high as to be quite impractic- 
able. Third, there may be other ways of regulating “ the community’s aggregate 
rate of spending ” which would be at once more effective and more acceptable. 
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secured the enjoyment, sooner or later, of a consumption 
fully commensurate with their increased effort ; whilst family 
allowances and the cheap ration would actually improve, 
even during the war, the economic position of the poorer 
families. We should have succeeded in making the war an 
opportunity for a positive social improvement. How great 
a benefit in comparison with a futile attempt to evade a reason- 
able share of the burden of a just war, ending in a progressive 
inflation ! ” (p. 34). 


COMMENT ON THE PLAN 


Though Mr. Keynes’s proposals have aroused keen interest 
in Great Britain — and indeed elsewhere — they have not 
as yet gained the full support even of those groups of the 
community whose interests they are designed to serve. It 
was not to be expected that they would receive either speedy. 
or unqualified acceptance, and the fact that opinion is still 
divided — and indeed not clearly crystallised — does not 
mean that some modification of the Keynes plan may not 
eventually receive more general support. Apart from such 
points as are discussed below there is, it may be suggested, 
one general question the answer to which will have an important 
bearing on the prospects of the plan. This is the extent to 
which opportunities can be afforded for the effective participa- 
tion of the workers’ organisations both in the elaboration 
of any final scheme and in its actual administration both 
during and after the war. In any case, the fate of the plan 
must depend largely on the extent to which it can win the 
approval of the trade unions ; for so revolutionary a principle 
as that of deferred pay could not be applied without their 
concurrence, and the plan as a whole seems unlikely to be 
adopted, either as it stands or in any form which retains its 
essential features, without their strong and. active support. 

For the present, indeed, the principle of deferred pay 
has been rejected by the British Government. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in presenting his proposals for the 1940-41 
Budget, expressed fears that compulsion would “kill the 
voluntary spirit ” and endanger the success of the national 
savings campaign, that if the Keynes scheme were adopted 
wages might rise and thus nullify its effects, and that its 
application whould involve serious administrative difficulties. 
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He therefore preferred to rely on increased taxation and on 
borrowing from voluntary savings. ! 

Though Mr. Keynes’s proposals have not yet been adopted, 
they and the criticism and comment to which they have given 
rise have thrown light on many of the central issues of social 
policy in wartime. Certain of the points discussed which are 
of general interest will be surveyed briefly in the following 


pages. * 


Voluntary Savings versus Compulsory Deferment 


One of the main subjects of controversy is the relative 
merits of compulsory and voluntary savings. Compulsory 
methods, it has been suggested, accord ill with traditions 
of democracy and freedom. To impose a system of deferment 
or “forced loans ” would be to discourage voluntary saving, 
the possibilities of which have not yet been fully explored. 
The result might be to reduce rather than to increase the 
total volume of saving. Wage earners in particular, it is 
argued, might save less under “a compulsory system hedged 
in by safeguards against inequities and injustices as between 
one household and another ” than under the voluntary system, 
since the psychological reaction to compulsory levies would - 
be adverse to additional voluntary saving, and consequently 
“the saving capacity of the household enjoying a temporary 
and fluctuating accession of income through extra employ- 
ment and overtime would not be tapped, and it is in these 
cases, perhaps rare numerically but whose resources are heavy 
in the aggregate, that the capacity of saving is greatest ”.* 





1 The Times, 24 April 1940, p. 8. The Chancellor announced at the same time 
that a Bill would be introduced to limit company dividends for the duration of 
the war. As a result, a substantial volume of company profits will remain 
undistributed until after the war and will in practice have to be invested in Govern- 
ment securities (no other suitable avenue of investment being open in wartime). 
The effect will thus be similar to that of Mr. Keynes’s proposal, noted above, 
that the balance of excess company profits after deduction of taxes be held in 
a blocked deposit. 

2 The reader who desires to pursue further the subject of war economics and 
war finance may be referred to the following works on war economics and war 
finance : A. C. Pieou : The Political Economy of War (London, Macmillan, Revised 
edition 1940) ; R. W. B. CLarkKe : The Economic Effort of War (London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1940) ; Geoffrey CrowrHer : The Sinews of War and Paying for the War 
(Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940); André 
Pratier : L’ Economie de Guerre (Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurispru- 
dence, 1939); E. M. F. Dursrn : How to Pay for the War (London, Routledge, 1939) ; 
and E. Ronald WALKER : War-time Economics, with special reference to Australia 
(Melbourne University Press, 1939). There is also an extensive literature in 
German. 

* Letter from Sir Theodore CuamBers in The Times, 21 March 1940, p. 9. 
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To these criticisms Mr. Keynes replies in effect that, 
while voluntary saving is entirely desirable and is beneficial 
so far as it goes, it is only by the method of inflation, with 
all the hardship and inequity inevitably involved, that such 
saving can be brought about on asufficient scale.1 That some 
rise in prices is to be expected is indeed common ground, for 
those who advocate reliance on voluntary saving do not claim 
that it can arrest inflation altogether. The difference in 
the dimensions of the inflation expected is a difference of 
degree, but it is one which may be of vital importance to 
those sections of the community which bear the brunt of 
rising prices. A special interest attaches, therefore, to 
Mr. Keynes’s analysis on this point. For reasons of space 
this analysis, which is illustrated by 1914-1918 figures and 
by estimates for the present time, cannot be given in full here 
but its general nature can be indicated. “ There is ”, says 
Mr. Keynes, “no difficulty whatever in paying for the cost 
of the war out of voluntary savings ; — provided we put up 
with the consequences .... A Government, which has 
control of the banking and currency system, can always find 
the cash to pay for its purchases of home-produced goods. 
After allowing for the yield of taxation and for the use of foreign 
reserves to pay for the excess of imports over exports, the 
balance of the Government’s expenditure necessarily remains 
in the hands of the public in the shape of voluntary savings. 
That is an arithmetical certainty ; for the Government having 
taken the goods, out of which a proportion of the income 
of the public has been earned, there is nothing on which 
this proportion of income can be spent. If prices go up, the 
extra receipts swell someone’s income, so that there is just 
as much left over as before” (p. 61). The “ someone ” whose 
income is increased by rising prices is in general the owner 
of goods. A large part of his profits will be taken in taxes 
but “it is likely that a considerable proportion of the balance 
will be voluntarily saved ; not so much because the recipients, 
being relatively rich, will save more readily, but because 
the profits will largely belong to companies which will be 





1 Mr. Keynes does refer to another possible method—namely, control of the 
production or consumption of consumers’ goods so comprehensive and so strict 
as to leave consumers with a significant fraction of their incomes which they 
would be unable to spend and so would have to save—but dismisses it as an 
‘elaborate, roundabout and wasteful method ”’ of arriving “‘ at the same result 
as if that fraction of their incomes had been deferred from the outset ”’ (pp.52-53). 
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disinclined, for various reasons, to distribute the bulk of them 
in higher dividends but will prefer in the circumstances to 
save them on behalf of their shareholders” (p. 65). Money 
wages also will rise after a time lag. Wages and other costs 
will in fact chase prices upwards but prices will always be 
a jump ahead. “ However much wages are increased, the act 
of spending these wages will always push prices this much 
in advance” (p. 66). Moreover, pensioners and rentiers with 
fixed money incomes cannot escape a sacrifice. “It is these 
time-lags and other impediments which come to the rescue ” 
(p. 66). “Thus, after all, the system of voluntary savings 
will have worked successfully. That is to say, the money 
will have been raised ‘voluntarily’ without an unlimited 
increase of prices. The only condition for its success is that 
prices should rise relatively to wages to the extent neces- 
sary to divert the right amount of working class and other 
incomes into the hands of the profiteers and thence into the 
hands of the Treasury, largely in the form of taxes and partly 
in the form of extra voluntary savings by the profiteers” 
(p. 67). 

Whether the term “voluntary ” is appropriate is, says 
Mr. Keynes, a matter of taste. “ It i8 a method of compulsorily 
converting the appropriate part of the earnings of the worker 
which he does not save voluntarily into the voluntary savings 
(and taxation) of the entrepreneur” (p. 69). 

If this method is followed, the claims on future consumption 
and the avantages of security which saved resources afford 
will be concentrated after this war, as they were after 1918, 
in the hands of a small class of persons. Under Mr. Keynes’ 
plan they would be distributed widely throughout the 
community. 


Administrative Difficulties 


Closely connected with the objection to compulsion as 
being likely to deter voluntary saving is the criticism that 
it would involve serious difficulties in administration. It 
would require, for example, the exact ascertainment of large 
classes of incomes about which little or no information is 
at present available. To avoid anomalies and injustice, 
household as well as individual incomes would have to be 
taken into account, for “ the household and not the individual 
is the fundamental unit of earning and spending. . 
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There is not only an infinite variety of circumstances connected 
with commitments and dependants as between one household 
and another, but the needs of the household in monetary 
terms vary from week to week and are rarely static. One week 
the aggregate earnings of the household may rise and the next 
week fall. The commitments towards dependants vary with 
the coming and going of dependants. There is nothing static 
about the relationship between needs and resources in the 
wage earner’s household. Mr. Keynes’ proposal is to assess 
deferred pay on the basis of the wages of the individual. This 
will not fit in with the facts of life. Were such a proposal to 
be put into force there would be a demand for an adequate 
‘means test’ and indubitably the minds of the people would be 
turned in the direction of avoidance of the levy.” There 
would consequently be serious difficulties of administration and 
enforcement, and the system as a whole, like the “ means: 
test ” under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, might be 
exceedingly unpopular. 

These are undoubtedly serious difficulties. Were the 
general principle of the plan accepted, some of them, such 
as the lack of adequate information about individual and 
household incomes, could no doubt be overcome, and the 
information collected would be valuable for the planning of 
social and economic policy not merely during the war but 
afterwards. Others, however, are of such a character as to 
suggest that if the Keynes plan or anything closely resembling 
it is to be applied successfully, it must first be understood and 
accepted by public opinion, and particularly by organised 
labour. 


The Distribution of the Burden 


More fundamental and more difficult to reconcile are the 
differences of opinion as to how the burden of the war should 
be distributed among the different income groups. The central 
question is not so much how to pay for the war as who is to 
pay for it. Mr. Keynes has been careful here to emphasise 
that the details of his plan are open to discussion and amend- 
ment ; almost the only point on which he has insisted is the 
fact that, although the rich can and should bear by far the 
greater part of the burden, their total income is not sufficient 
to cover the whole cost; part of the burden must therefore 





? Letter from Sir Theodore CuamBers in The Times, 21 March 1940, p. 9. 
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fall on those members of the lower income groups whose 
income exceeds a necessary minimum. This contention has 
not seriously been challenged. Criticism has concentrated 
rather on such points as the particular scale of levies suggested 
by Mr. Keynes and the proportions in which these levies 
should be allocated to deferred pay or taxation. 

A married man with £4 a week, it is pointed out, would 
have only £3 7s. 9d. left after deduction of the levy, while 
@ married man with £19 a week would have £12 10s. Why so 
great a difference, if the aim is to reduce spending power ? 
Again, if the war lasts three years, the group with incomes 
over £250 a year would get back deferred pay to the amount 
of £1,050 million, or 55 per cent. of their total income for 
one year, while the group with incomes of less than £250 
would get back only £750 million, or 25 per cent. of one year’s 
income. How can this be reconciled with the aim of reducing 
inequality ? Those with incomes below £250 would have an 
average of 8% per cent. of their total income retained in 
deferred pay ; those above £250 an average of 18 per cent. 
The latter would postpone a larger part of their spending 
power because they can afford to do so. But does not this mean 
that they could bear heavier taxation ? 

Such criticisms as these raise the whole question of the 
distribution of wealth and income. It is Mr. Keynes’s aim 
to modify this distribution in the direction of greater equality. 
What his critics contend is that he does not go far enough : 
the change, they say, should be both greater and faster. 
On such issues as these no easy agreement is to be expected. 
On the one hand, the radical changes which war brings in 
the economic and institutional framework underlying 
the existing distribution strengthen thé case which can be 
made at any time for modifying that distribution in the 
direction of reducing inequality ; while on the other a balance 
must be struck, in framing any practical policy, between 
the disorganisation and social costs involved in any sudden 
departure from customary conditions and the benefits to be 
expected from the achievement of greater equality. On 
all these matters there is clearly room both for difference of 
opinion and for prolonged negotiation. 

The problems involved, it may be noted, are not merely 
political and ethical but economic as well; for any change 
in the distribution of income involves teansfens of workers 
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and of other productive resources from one type of production 
to another. If the incomes of the poor are increased at the 
expense of the rich, the commodities they will buy will not 
be the same as those formerly purchased by the rich. How 
serious the problems of transfer will be will depend both 
on the magnitude and on the rapidity of the change effected. 
In wartime, moreover, what matters most for the purpose of 
maximising war effort is not whose spending is restricted but 
whether the productive resources set free by the reduction 
in spending can be adapted quickly to war uses. Redistribution 
will not serve immediate war needs (save in so far as it 
improves general morale) unless the resources formerly used 
to supply the demands of the rich can be used either directly 
to produce war supplies or indirectly to increase the efficiency 
(by improving the living standards) of workers engaged in 
producing such supplies. To stress such points as this is 
not, of course, to imply that measures of redistribution are 
either impracticable or undesirable. Such considerations 
must, however, be taken into account —in addition to the 
general social consequences involved —in any estimate of 
the rate at which redistribution may advantageously proceed. 

Complementary to the criticism that under the Keynes 
plan the proportion of the levies on incomes to be taken by 
taxation is not sufficiently steeply graded is the suggestion 
that other types of taxation might also be used to a greater 
extent. One of the proposals most frequently made is that 
for the duration of the war all profits above a certain level 
or all excess profits traceable to the war should be taken 
for the State. This Mr. Keynes describes as a “ counsel of 
perfection ” but inadvisable in practice “ because it would 
deprive those who would nevertheless remain in control of 
their businesses of any incentive towards economy ; and the 
experience of the last war showed that this is liable to lead 
to great extravagance and waste” (p. 50). A further objection, 
it might be added, is the possibility that taxation on such 
a scale as to leave the entrepreneur no opportunity for gain 
might weaken the incentive to maximum effort. It is, 
however, a matter of opinion — and perhaps also a matter 
for investigation — at what point the check on incentives 
to economy and efficiency becomes serious. To suggest, 
as is sometimes done, that wage earners should put forth 
their maximum effort for motives of patriotism and without 
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asking for wage increases, and to argue at the same time 
that profit incentives must be maintained for the entre- 
preneur, is, to say the least, illogical. But whatever be the 
level at which rewards must be maintained to provide the 
necessary incentive the case for financing the cost of the war 
to the greatest possible extent from taxation is so strong 
that advantage should certainly be taken of every possi- 
bility of increasing the revenue from this source. Too 
much should not, however, be expected from taxes on increased 
profits, for unless inflation is allowed to develop on a 
considerable scale — and this, it is urged, should at all costs 
be avoided — the rise in profits will not be very great. 

In addition to more steeply graded income taxes and 
other taxes designed to diminish unessential consumption, 
there should, it is suggested by some critics, be an annual 
tax on capital not merely after but during the war. To those 
who urge a capital tax as a method of war finance, Mr. Keynes 
replies that it “ would do little or nothing to solve the imme- 
diate problem. A Capital Levy on a scale worth having 
could not be met out of the current consumption of the 
wealthy. They could only pay it by handing over assets 
to the Government, the capital value of which would be of 
no assistance whatever to the immediate financial task. 
Nothing is of the least use now which does not diminish 
consumption out of current income; and.... no expe- 
dient can be adequate which allows the increased purchasing 
power of the lower income groups to materialise in a corres- 
ponding increase in their consumption. There is no avoiding 
a postponement of expenditure on the part of this group, 
except by inflation which allows them to spend and deprives 
them of the fruit of spending ” (p. 49). The fact, however, 
that a capital tax would not solve the immediate problem 
— which is to divert income from current consumption — 
does not rule out the case for it as a means of diminishing 
social inequality. To quote one advocate: “A capital levy 
will not pay for the war; but it could be so used as to limit 
greatly the opportunities for war profiteering, and it would 
be an earnest of real preparedness to accept a large measure 
of redistribution of wealth at the expense of the capitalist 
class.” + It might at the same time go far to reassure those 





1G. D. H. Core : “ Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes ”, in The Tribune, _ 
29 March 1940, p. 7. 
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critics who fear that an undertaking to impose a capital 
levy after the war might not in fact be carried out. As 
against such possible advantages, however, due weight must 
be given to the possible repercussions of any substantial 
capital tax on property markets disorganised by war, the diffi- 
culty at such a time of ensuring equitable treatment as be- 
tween holders of different types of property, and the numerous 
other administrative difficulties involved. Such difficulties, 
Mr. Keynes believes, might prove insuperable. Undoubtedly 
they would call for special measures of a kind which a levy 
imposed immediately after the end of a war might not 
necessitate. 


Some Implications for Wage Policy 


Mr. Keynes’s plan is not concerned primarily with the 
problem of wages. “It is wiser ”, he thinks, “to deal with 
it indirectly ” (p. 55).. If some such scheme as he has pro- 
posed is not adopted a significant rise in prices cannot be 
avoided and real wages will inevitably be seriously reduced. 
If, however, by the adoption of his proposal for deferment 
of income, purchasing power is withdrawn from circulation 
there will be no reason why the vicious cycle of prices and 
wages should be started by the forcing up of prices at the 
demand end. “There might ”, he suggests, in elaboration 
of a proposal outlined above, “ be certain subsidies in part 
compensation for price increases due to the higher cost of 
imports and some rise of wages for grades of labour which 
already had a special claim for an improvement. But the 
main reason for the development of an acute wages problem 
would have been removed, and we could safely leave the 
sequel to the common-sense and public spirit of trade unionists 
as to what is or is not reasonable in time of war. 

“ Nevertheless, if a scheme for deferment of pay is adopted, 
this would make practicable a further measure which might 
considerably ease the wages problem. For with an adequate 
proportion of consumers’ purchasing power withdrawn, the 
risk and expense of a deliberate policy to keep down the 
prices of a limited range of necessities might be no longer 
prohibitive. I suggest, therefore (contingently on the adoption 
of a scheme for deferment of pay), that a limited range of 
essentials, considerably narrower than the list covered by 
the Ministry of Labour Index Number for the cost of living, 
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should be drawn up and that the Government (without 
giving any specific pledge) should do their best to prevent 
any rise in an index number based on the cost of these articles ; 
and that on their side the Trade Unions (also without giving 
any specific pledge) should agree that they will not press 
for any wage increases on the grounds of the cost of living, 
except in so far as the Government may be unsuccessful 
in keeping the above index number from rising. This suggestion 
is in no way essential to our main proposals, but is a further 
development which these proposals would facilitate ” (pp. 56- 
57). The final sentence of this extract is worth underlining : 
the proposal to link wages to the prices of necessaries is, 
Mr. Keynes considers, rendered possible by his plan; but 
it is not essential. 

Elsewhere in his book, Mr. Keynes describes the limited 
range of necessaries to the prices of which wages would be 
linked as an “iron ration” —a term which has suggested 
to some critics a type of minimum subsistence that would be 
incompatible with either the self-respect or the health and 
efficiency of the wage-earner. Such an interpretation probably 
does less than justice to Mr. Keynes’ intention, but until 
his proposal is made more specific the suspicions of the critics 
are likely to persist. It is clear in any case that if the plan 
as a whole should become at a later stage a subject of actual 
negotiation a good deal would turn on the interpretation 
given to details of this kind. 

Apart from such comments on particular ‘aspects of the 
plan, most of the discussion of its implications for wage 
policy has been concerned with the general question of the 
proportions in which the cost of the war is to be shared as 
between wage earners and other groups in the community. 
As such it has been noted briefly above in the section on the 
distribution of the burden. 

The writer has not as yet seen any discussion of the 
difficulties which might be involved in the actual application 
of an undertaking that (with the exceptions noted) wage 
increases would not be sought on the ground of rising costs 
of living, or in any attempt to limit wage increases to those 
“grades of labour which already had a special claim for an 
improvement ”. Yet in practice, it may be suggested, either 
of these policies would be likely to raise problems of consi- 
derable difficulty. It may be, as Mr. Keynes assumes, that 
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stabilisation of the cost of necessaries would remove the main 
reason for the development of an acute wages problem ; but 
it is easy to overestimate the influence of the cost-of-living 
factor in wage negotiations, and an agreement to eliminate 
all reference to this factor might in practice have little effect 
at a time when many types of labour are in short supply 
and the demand for them is keen. For much the same 
reason an attempt to limit wage increases to workers with 
special claims for improvement might stand little chance 
of success unless it formed part of a comprehensive system 
of regulation covering both wage rates and the movement or 
engagement of workers.! There is not space here to examine 
the problems involved in the operation of such a system, 
but it need scarcely be emphasised that they would be both 
complex and persistent. For their successful solution the 
full collaboration at all stages of trade union and employer 
representatives would be essential. 

Finally, it may be suggested, there will be other problems 
of wages besides those referred to which will need attention. 
In time of war some industries must languish and decline 
and the wages of their workers may remain or fall unduly 
low. Two of Mr. Keynes’s proposals — family allowances 
and low prices for necessaries — would, it is true, do much 
to safeguard the position of such workers, and his plan as a 
whole, by restricting the tendency to inflation, would remove 
one of the main causes of their distress. It is, however, 
by no means certain that these measures would be sufficient. 
Where trade union organisation is weak an extension of 
existing minimum wage fixing machinery or some new 
arrangement for this purpose may prove desirable. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be clear from even so cursory a survey that 
Mr. Keynes has succeeded in stimulating keen thought on 
some of the most important issues of the present time. 
Though opinions are bound to differ as to the merits of parti- 





1 Cf. in this connection the accounts of experience during 1914-1918 given 
in Humbert Wo.LFe: Labour Supply and Regulation, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1923); Henry Ciay: “Government Control of Wages in Wartime”, in The 
Problem of Industrial Relations and other Lectures (London, Macmillan & Co., 
1929) ; and William Ova.ip and Charles PricQuENARD : Salaires et Tarifs. Conven- 
tions collectives et Gréves. La Politique du Ministére de ’ Armement et du Ministére 
du Travail (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1928). 
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cular features of his plan and as to the ways in which it might 
be improved, the concern which it reveals for social justice 
and the prospects it offers of an approach to greater equality 
and security and of some reduction of economic instability 
are such as to command the respect even of its critics. 

As its author insists, the plan as a whole must be judged 
against the possible alternatives. In the list of these, 
taxation as a source for the whole of war expenditure is 
scarcely to be included ; for however desirable it may be to 
rely on this source to the greatest possible extent it would 
be unrealistic to expect it to cover anything like the whole 
cost. In a prolonged war the real alternatives to some such 
scheme as that of Mr. Keynes must be either the regimentation 
involved in wholesale rationing, price fixing, and wage control, 
or such a degree of inflation as would bring intolerable hard- 
ship to all sections of the workers save the fortunate few 
whose strategical position might enable them to secure corres- 
ponding wage advances. Against such alternatives the 
advantages of Mr. Keynes’s main proposals seem likely, as 
time goes on, to stand out in increasingly sharp contrast. 





SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN WARTIME 


Requisitioning of Labour 


A number of countries have found it necessary, in view of the 
present international situation, to make legislative provision for 
the requisitioning of labour should the need arise. This is quite 
distinct from the compulsory labour service to which young people 
are liable for a specified period in certain countries and which is 
enforced whether or not an emergency exists ; such service, which 
is not covered in this article, exists in Bohemia-Moravia, Bulgaria, 
Germany, and Rumania. Moreover, no reference is made to measures 
which have been adopted in a number of countries imposing res- 
trictions on change of employment, except when they are a direct 
result of requisitioning. Such measures form part of the general 
control of employment in time of emergency. * 

It may be of interest to note the various measures for the 
requisitioning of adult labour in the chronological order of their 
adoption. The first country to provide for it was Finland (26 Sep- 
tember 1930), where provision was made for such requisitioning 
on a limited scale for purposes of national defence. Then followed 
Germany (22 June 1938), where it was adopted in connection with 
the Four-Year Plan and was put into operation almost immediately. 
The next measure on this subject was the Act of 11 July 1938 in 
France relating to the general organisation of the nation in time 
of war, but it was applied only when war was imminent. On 
15 October 1938 provision was made in Hungary for compulsory 
work in agriculture whenever, owing to mobilisation, the con- 
tinuity of agricultural production could not be ensured in any 
other way. On the same date a second measure was adopted in 
Germany relating to special labour service in case of public emergency; 
this was put into operation from 26 August 1939. In Finland the 
partial measure of 1930 was supplemented on 16 June 1939 by 
an Act, providing for the requisitioning of labour on a larger scale 
than under the previous Act, and this was put into operation by 
an Order of 13 October 1939. On 8 July 1939 an Order was issued 
in Japan providing for requisitioning of labour in order to increase 
the output of munitions and other needed commodities, and this 
came into force on 15 July 1939. In Switzerland, the Federal Council 





1Cf., for such measures in France and Great Britain, International Labour 
Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, pp. 648-9 and 651-2, and in Germany, Vol. XLI, 
No. 4, April 1940, pp. 390-1. 
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issued an Order on 2 September 1939 establishing compulsory 
labour service, and this Order came into force two days later. 
Hungary supplemented its previous measure, which had been con- 
fined to agricultural work, by a further Order of 5 October 1939 
providing for the requisitioning of labour on work of national 
defence. Compulsory labour was introduced into the General 
Government territory of Poland by Orders of 26 October 1939 in 
conformity with a Decree of 12 October 1939 concerning the 
administration of Polish territory occupied by Germany. By a Legis- 
lative Decree of 25 November 1939 the German system of emergency 
service was adopted in Bohemia-Moravia. On 19 December 1939 
a Decree was issued in the Netherlands providing for labour service 
in those parts of the country in which a state of war is proclaimed. 
Finally, on 30 December 1939 a National Service Act was pro- 
mulgated in Sweden giving the Government power, in the event 
of war, to take various steps for the purpose of meeting a demand 
for labour for certain specified purposes. 

These measures all have the same object in view—namely, 
the provision of the labour required for national defence and other 
essential needs if such labour cannot be obtained by the ordinary 
methods. As a rule, they are applicable only in time of war or when 
there is a partial or total mobilisation, and indeed most of them 
were not adopted until the summer of 1939 or later when war in 
Europe seemed to be imminent or had actually broken out. Germany 
is an exception to this rule, and there the requisitioning of labour 
has been in actual operation since the summer of 1938 ; it was applied 
in the building of the western fortifications. 

It is implicit in all these schemes that they shall be applied only 
if normal methods of obtaining labour fail, and in some countries 
explicit reference is made to the fact that voluntary methods must 
first be tried before the authorities have recourse to requisitioning. 
It is usually provided that wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment shall be those customary for the work done in the district con- 
cerned and that requisitioned workers shall be subject to labour 
legislation like other workers. The detailed regulations concerning 
remuneration vary very much, however, from country to country. 
The administration of the scheme is necessarily in the hands of the 
State, but provision is sometimes made for bodies including repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers either to administer the scheme 
or to exercise some measure of supervision. 


FINLAND 


The first measure on this subject was an Act relating to a state 
of war dated 26 September 1930, which provided in a limited way 
for the requisitioning of labour for purposes of national defence 
in Finland. An Act of 16 June 1939 provides for compulsory labour 
service on a larger scale. This Act was put into operation by an 
Order of 13 October 1939, and an Order for the administration 
of the Act was issued on the same date. * 





1 Sosiaalinen Aikakauskirja, No. 12, 1939. 
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Scope. The Act of 16 June 1939 provides that all Finnish citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 60 years are liable to perform work 
which is directly or indirectly in the interests of national defence. 
Exemptions may be granted in the case of persons responsible for 
the care of children or other helpless people, State employees who 
are exempted from military service in time of war, and those actually 
called up for military service. 


Conditions of employment. Persons requisitioned for com- 
pulsory service are entitled to a remuneration corresponding to 
the wages paid for work of a comparable character in the same 
locality, They must be provided by the labour service committee 
with an employment book showing among other things the rates 
of wages agreed upon and the duration of the work. Unless other- 
wise provided wages must be paid every seven days, or if the work 
lasts more than 14 days at least twice a month. If they have not 
received their wages within six days from the date on which they 
were due workers are entitled to apply to the labour service com- 
mittee, giving particulars of the work they have done and the wages 
due to them. 

Persons requisitioned for service are entitled to the benefit 
of legislation concerning conditions of work, subject to certain 
restrictions contained in the statutory provisions relating to a state 
of war. Employers and workers must be represented equally 
on the bodies set up for the administration of the labour service 


when questions regarding the conditions of work and wages of.per- 
sons called up for service are under consideration. 


Penalties. Fines are imposed on employers and workers for 
failure to comply with the provisions of the Act. 


FRANCE 


In France the basic legislation is the Act of 11 July 1938! 
relating to the general organisation of the nation in time of war. 
This Act and a Decree of 28 November 1938? containing admin- 
istrative regulations, in so far as they deal with the employment 
of persons, are intended to enable the competent civil authorities 
to obtain the indispensable staff for public authorities and services 
and private establishments and services working for national 
defence. 

Provision is made for two methods of obtaining this labour 
supply. The first method, which is based on the consent of the 
individual, enables the authorities to obtain voluntary labour. 
The second method, which is based on the necessity for obtaining 
such labour as is essential'for the nation, involves the requisition 
of services. Workers may be requisitioned collectively or indi- 
vidually. 





1 Journal Officiel, 13 July 1938. 
2 Ibid., 28-29 Nov. 1938. 
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Collective requisitioning. Requisitioning may be carried out 
collectively for the staff of any public body or private undertaking 
which is considered essential for the needs of the country. 

In the case of public services, all Frenchmen not called to the 
colours and all French women and French nationals! belonging 
to the staff of any public authority or service are required, as soon 
as mobilisation orders are issued, to remain at their posts or to 
take up any other posts assigned to them. In addition, persons 
in receipt of pensions who were formerly in the service of a public 
authority or service must place themselves at the disposal of the 
body to which they belonged during a period of five years from the 
date of their superannuation, provided they possess the necessary 
physical and mental powers. 

In the case of private services and undertakings which are 
considered essential for the needs of the country, a collective 
requisitioning order is issued to all men, women, and young per- 
sons, belonging to the staff. In accordance with this provision an 
Order of 24 August 1939? prescribed the collective requisitioning 
of the management and entire staff of private establishments, fac- 
tories, and undertakings, engaged in work for the military, naval 
or air authorities or having received notice of orders or sub-contracts 
or of manufacturing requirements from a Ministry. An Order of 
31 August 1939 * extended collective requisitioning to the manage- 
ment and staff of undertakings engaged in work for the protection 
of stores of hydrocarbons. 


Individual requisitioning. Any French national of the male 
sex of 18 years of age or over may be called for service individually 
if he is not called to the colours or engaged in air-raid precautions. 
His services may be requisitioned temporarily or permanently ; 
the work required of him may be full-time or restricted to certain 
duties. 


Administration. A Decree of 12 April 1939* appointed the 
Minister of Labour as the sole Minister responsible for the organisa- 
tion, regulation, and utilisation, of labour in time of war. One of 
his duties, which are defined in a Decree of 15 September 1939 °, 
is to ensure the recruiting of French civilian workers of both sexes, 
taking into account the technical indications supplied by the Minis- 
ters of Agriculture, Public Works, and Munitions. He must also 
determine the cases in which the requirements of public services 
and private undertakings may be met by North African, colonial 
or foreign labour, and secure the distribution and proper utilisation 
of that labour. 





1 The term “ French national ” (ressortissant) includes the Native populations 
in French dependencies. 

2 Journal Officiel, 25 Aug. 1939. 

3 Ibid., 2 Sept. 1939. 

4 Ibid., 14 April 1939. 

5 Ibid., 16 Sept. 1939. 
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Responsibility for the supervision and control of requisitioned 
labour is in the hands of departmental! committees consisting of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations under the chairmanship of the prefects. The mem- 
bers of these committees are appointed by the local authorities, 
and their composition and powers are fixed by the Minister respon- 
sible for the supply of labour. The committees will decide without 
any charge and at the request of the parties concerned all matters 
concerning the allocation of requisitioned labour to employment. 
In each department the prefect is responsible for allocating the 
available staff to the various public services and authorities and pri- 
vate establishments and services, taking into account the relative 
importance of each for national defence. The prefect receives 
instructions from the Minister of Labour. In the case of collective 
requisitioning involving the whole staff of a service or undertaking, 
notice of the requisition order is given to the mayor or the head 
of the service or undertaking and the staff is informed by notice or 
circular or in any other appropriate manner. 

For the staffs of public authorities and services, requisitioning 
is automatic without special order as soon as general mobilisation 
is ordered. Pensioners from public authorities and services receive 
notice as far as possible before war breaks out. 


Procedure. Persons whose services are requisitioned indivi- 
dually are employed according to their occupation and skill or, if 
that is not possible, according to their general capabilities. Within 
each special field workers are called up according to their ages and 
family responsibilities, the youngest being taken first and the age 
of the individual being deemed to be increased by two years in res- 
pect of each child maintained by him. The requisition order 
indicates the nature of the employment or service required of the 
individual, the probable duration, the time allowed for taking | 
up the duties, and whether or not the worker is required to live 
near the place of employment. 

A Decree of 19 October 1939 * concerning persons requisitioned 
for work in industrial and commercial establishments lays down 
that no person whose services are requisitioned may leave the work 
to which he has been allocated unless the requisition order is can- 
celled or a new order is issued assigning him to another place. If 
an establishment is moved, the requisitioned workers must go with 
it. If an employer considers that a worker assigned to him does 
not possess the necessary qualifications, he must inform the labour 
inspector, who must decide within three days of the date of notifi- 
cation whether the worker shall be kept in that establishment or 
transferred to another, or whether the requisition order shall be 
cancelled. ,; 

A Decree of 10 November 1939 * defines, among other things the 
duties of employers in connection with mobilised persons allocated to 





1 This refers to administrative areas and not to Government departments. 
2 Journal Officiel, 30 Oct. 19389. 
3 Ibid., 16 Nov. 1939. 
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special work and civilians whose services have been requisitioned. 
They are forbidden to engage a worker allocated to special work in 
another establishment unless the worker is the bearer of an order from 
the military authorities cancelling his previous employment. gNo 
employer may dismiss a worker allocated to special work unless 
the military authorities agree to cancel the worker’s appointment 
or to transfer him to another establishment. If, however, the 
worker cannot be retained in the undertaking for serious reasons 
he may be summarily dismissed by the employer, provided the 
military authorities are immediately informed. On being so informed, 
the military authorities must hold an enquiry into the case within 
eight days and according to the results of this enquiry order the 
cancellation of the worker’s special appointment or his maintenance 
in special employment and his: transfer to another undertaking, 
after consultation with the responsible Ministry or the labour 
inspector. 

When the worker is maintained in special employment, the 
labour inspector may require the employer to pay compensation 
corresponding to the expenditure caused to the State by the worker’s 
transfer, but such compensation may not exceed the expenditure 
entailed by the worker’s transfer and his maintenance for 15 days. 

Employers are strictly forbidden to engage workers without 
first making sure that their services are not liable to be requisitioned 
or that, having been requisitioned for another undertaking, they 
have been put at their disposal by the labour inspector or the res- 
ponsible Ministry. 

During hostilities employers must issue a certificate to all workers 
who leave their undertakings for any reason whatsoever. This 
certificate must give all the details required by Section 24 of Book I 
of the Labour Code, besides indicating that the services of the 
worker are not liable to requisition. 


Conditions of employment. Persons whose services are requisi- 
tioned are covered by labour and social legislation, unless the cir- 
cumstances necessitate exceptions. 

Special regulations govern the fixing of wages and salaries in 
‘Government departments, establishments, and services. With 
regard to other employment, if the post is a salaried post and already 
existed in peace-time, the remuneration payable for the whole 
period is the initial salary for the post. If requisitioning implies 
retaining a person in his post, that person receives the salary origi- 
nally granted to him. When the post is a new one, the salary is 
fixed by reference to that of some comparable post existing in peace- 
time. In the case of wage-paid employment, the remuneration is 
fixed by the requisitioning authority on the basis of the normal 
schedules prepared under the Decrees of 10 April 1937} concerning 
conditions of employment for work on Government contracts. The 
only supplement to wages which is permitted is an output bonus, 
the amount of which is fixed by the same authority in each parti- 





1 Ibid.,14 April 1987. 
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cular case. When the requisition order makes it compulsory for 
the individual to live near the place of employment, he is entitled 
to free transport for himself and, if he so desires, for members of 
his family and their personal effects. If the employer does not 
require him to live near the place of employment, the individual 
must pay the cost of his daily journeys to and from work. 

The Decree of 19 Octeber 1939! prescribes that persons requi- 
sitioned either collectively or individually are subject to the rules 
of the establishment to which they are assigned. If a requisition 
order is cancelled, the worker is entitled to unemployment allow- 
ances, although, if it is for a reason of discipline, allowances will 
only be paid after the expiration of the waiting period. 


Penalties. The Act of 11 July 1938 provides that in time of 
war any person who does not comply with a requisition order or 
who abandons the public service, establishment, or undertaking, 
to which he has been assigned is liable to imprisonment for a period 
of from six days to five years. As regards discipline within an 
undertaking, the Decree of 19 October 1939 concerning persons 
requisitioned for work in industrial and commercial establishments 
lays down that the penalties imposed for failure to comply with the 
establishment rules must not interfere with the employment of 
labour or with production and the employer may therefore decide 
that a penalty shall not involve any interruption of work. In that 
case it shall entail the deduction by the employer of half the wage 
of the worker concerned for the period of punishment, provided that 
the amount does not exceed two days’ wages in two weeks. The 
proceeds of the fine must be paid into the National Solidarity Fund. 

Penalties are also provided for employers by the Decree of 
10 November 1939 defining among other things the duties of em- 
ployers in..connection with the employment of mobilised persons 
allocated to special work and civilians whose services have been 
requisitioned. The Decree provides that employers who discharge 
requisitionéd workers without observing certain statutory provisions 
laid down in the Decree of 19 October 1939 and employers who do 
not conform to certain provisions relating to collective agreements 
and wages in the Decree of 10 November 1939 shall be liable to the 
fines prescribed by the Act of 11 July 1938 as amended by a Decree 
of 1 September 1939. 


Application to oversea territories. The regulations concerning 
the requisitioning of labour have been extended, with certain excep- 
tions, by Decrees and local Orders to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
the territories under the authority of the Minister of the Colonies. 
Exceptions have, however, been made on the three following points: 
the right to requisition services is restricted in each colonial territory 
to the Governor of the territory or his deputy ; the Governor also 
determines the conditions of employment and supervision of labour 
employed in the territory ; but the utilisation outside ‘the territory 





1 Ibid., 30 Oct. 1939. 
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of origin of labour obtained by voluntary engagement or requisition 
is the subject of special provisions.’ 


Application to foreigners. The application to foreigners of the 
provisions concerning the mobilisation of labour was dealt with in 
a Decree of 12 April 1939? which provides that aliens with no 
nationality and other aliens granted refuge in France are subject 
to all the obligations imposed on French citizens by the Act of 
11 July 1938. Other aliens may offer their services voluntarily 
under the special conditions laid down in Section 18 of the Act, and 
subject to the general regulations concerning aliens. 


Agricultural labour. A Decree was issued on 23 February 1940 * 
the object of which is to provide for the food supply of the country 
by placing at the disposal of each departmental committee of agri- 
cultural production not only farmers and agricultural workers but 
rural craftsmen of all kinds with a view to keeping them in the 
countryside. Heads of industrial and commercial establishments, 
whether public or private, and public services are forbidden to 
engage persons covered by a requisition order. Such an order involves 
an obligation for the persons concerned to devote their principal 
activities to the needs of agricultural and forestry undertakings. 
They remain at liberty, however, to move from one farm to another 
subject to certain restrictions. The workers continue to be covered 
by labour legislation, and the conditions of payment will be 
determined by the departmental committee of agricultural 
production. 


Employment of women. A Decree was issued on 28 February 1940 * 
which provides that in certain occupations, administrations, or 
undertakings, to be specified by Order, the employment of a specified 
proportion of female labour shall be made compulsory for the 
duration of the war. The male labour which is thus rendered available 
will be allotted to establishments and undertakings working for 
national defence or in the national interest, priority being given 
to the Ministries of Munitions and the Air and the Admiralty. 
Workers who are superseded and are not requisitioned retain the 
right to seek any other employment for themselves. Superseded 
workers will be reinstated in their employment after the war under 
the conditions laid down by the Decree of 21 April 1939.° If the 
need for women workers exceeds the supply a compulsory census 
of all available female labour will be introduced by Order. Women 
and girls covered by this census and found fit for work may be 
requisitioned individually under conditions to be specified by 
Decree. 





1 The recruiting of such labour and its despatch to the place of employment 
is the duty of the Governor of the territory and the Minister himself. The 
Minister of Labour is in charge of the utilisation and control in France of North 
African and colonial labour. 

2 Journal Officiel, 16 April 1939. 

3 Ibid., 27 Feb. 1940. 

* Ibid., 1 March 1940. 

5 Ibid., 22 April 1939. 
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Young Workers. A Decree was issued on 29 February 19401 
which provides that young men over 16 years of age may be 
requisitioned at the end of their vocational training. Before carrying 
out such a requisition the competent authority must submit to 
the departmental committee on technical education for its opinion 
the plan of distribution of the young persons concerned among 
the different undertakings working in the national interest. Two 
representatives of the Large Families Association will be added 
to this committee in all cases where it is required to give an opinion 
on the requisitioning of young workers. The requisition may not 
entail employment of the persons concerned at a distance from the 
home of their family or the local government areas bordering on it 
except with the previous consent of the parent or guardian of the 
young person concerned. Collective requisitioning of the staff of 
an undertaking includes apprentices who have completed their 
apprenticeship in that undertaking except where they are allotted 
to other duties by individual requisition. 


GERMANY 


There are two systems of compulsory labour service in Germany, 
one of which has been in force since the summer of 1938 and has 
been applied in the construction of the western fortifications, while 
the other is applicable only in the event of a public emergency. 


General Requisitioning of Labour 

The first measure on this subject was the Decree issued on 
22 June 1938 by the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan to ensure 
the labour required for work of special national importance.* As 
a result of experience the Commissioner issued a further Decree on 
13 February 1939 which replaced the earlier Decree, and Orders 
for its application were issued by the Minister of Labour on 2 March, 
27 July and 4 September 1939.° 


Decree of 13 February 1939. 


The Decree of 13 February 1939 provides that the employment 
office has power to requisition the services of all persons resident 
in German territory for the purpose of any work designated by the 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan as of particular importance 
and urgency. For this purpose it may require private and public 
establishments and administrative departments to release persons 
in their employment. Aliens must, not be called upon for the 
performance of such services if they are covered by exemptions in 
pursuance of international treaties or of the recognised rules of 
international law. 





1 Ibid., 1 March 1940. 

* Cf. Helmut VOLLWEILER : The Mobilisation of Labour Reserves in Germany, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. X XXVIII, Nos. 4 and 5, Oct. and Nov. 1938. 

3 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, pp. 206, 403 and 1330; Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1939, 
I, p. 417. Cf. Legislative Series, 1939, Ger. 1. 
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Persons requisitioned for service who are in employment are 
deemed to be on leave of absence if they are requisitioned for a 
specified period, and during their absence on leave notice to terminate 
their previous employment must not be given. During the period 
of absence on leave a person requisitioned for service is not entitled 
to the payment of remuneration and allowances in respect of his 
previous employment, but in other respects the period spent in 
the performance of requisitioned services is deemed to be a period 
of employment in the previous place of employment. In the case 
of requisitioning of services for an indefinite period the previous 
employment is deemed to be terminated. If a person requisitioned 
for an indefinite period loses rights arising from his previous employ- 
ment which are not offset by rights in respect of the services for 
which he is requisitioned, the new establishment may be required 
to compensate him in order to avoid undue hardship. The service 
must not be terminated without the consent of the employment 
office. 

Persons requisitioned for service may be required to undergo 
training for the purpose of preparation for the services to be per- 
formed. They are bound and entitled to use articles in their possession 
or care for the performance of their compulsory service if required 
by the employment office to do so. 

If a person is requisitioned for more than three days and, in 
consequence, is compelled to live apart from his family, he may, 
on application, be granted an allowance to ensure suitable provision 
for the support of his dependants. 


Administrative Order. 


Procedure. The Order of 2 March provides that compulsory 
service may include service of any kind. The worker must be em- 
ployed on work that is as nearly as possible in accordance with his 
knowledge and capabilities. Before the worker is requisitioned 
he and his employer must be consulted, provided the punctual 
provision of the necessary labour is not interfered with, and the 
worker must be informed of the conditions on which the service 
is to be performed. Persons requisitioned may, if necessary, be sub- 
mitted to a medical examination. 

The requisition order must be served on the person concerned, 
and the latter, if in employment, must immediately show it to his 
employer ; a copy of the order is also sent direct to the employer 
by the employment office. If the worker is in an employment for 
which an employment book is required the employer must indicate 
in the book that the worker is “ on leave for compulsory service ” 
if the service is for a specified period, or “ discharged for compulsory 
’ service” if it is for an indefinite period. Except with the 
consent of the employment office in special cases the previous 
employment may not be terminated during a period of leave, and 
if the worker is entitled to a dwelling-place in virtue of his previous 
employment he may not be given notice to quit before the end of 
his compulsory service. In the case of service for an indefinite 
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period, such notice may be given only with the consent of the 
employment office. The service cannot be terminated without the 
consent of the employment office. . 


Conditions of employment. The establishment in which the 
compulsory service is undertaken pays the expenses of the first 
journey from the previous residence to the workplace and in the 
case of service for a specified period of the return journey as well. 
In the case of long journeys a subsistence allowance may also be 
paid. Provision is made whenever possible for the maintenance of 
rights in course of acquisition which depend’on length of service 
in the undertaking, and for reasonable compensation in cases in 
which the rights cannot be maintained. If a worker called up for 
an indefinite period loses rights acquired in respect of his previous 
employment and his claim is not satisfied under this and other 
provisions of the Order, the labour trustee may, in exceptional 
cases, order the new employer to pay three months’ wages in order 
to prevent special hardship. No such indemnity is payable, however, 
in respect of a reduction in wages. In certain circumstances the new 
employer may be obliged to pay to the old employer a share of the 
cost of the worker’s holiday. 

The provisions concerning the payment of a separation allowance 
and special allowances were modified by the Order of 4 September 
1939.1 Up to that time, the principle applied was that a worker 
called up for compulsory service should not suffer any loss of income 
as a result of the service. The new Order provides that if a worker 
requisitioned for service has to live away from his family he is 
entitled to receive a separation allowance not exceeding 19 marks 
per week in addition to his wages. An additional allowance may be 
paid if the worker has incurred liabilities which are commensurate 
in nature and extent with his previous economic situation and which 
he is unable to discharge as a result of his compulsory service. 


Application. Up to September 1939 over 40,000 workers had 
been employed under compulsory service conditions on the construc- 
tion of the Western fortifications. ? Since the outbreak of war several 
hundred thousand workers have had to change their employment 
in virtue of the above measures. * 


Penalties. No special penalties are provided for under the 
Compulsory Service Decree but the general penalties contained in 
the second Order for the Application of the Four-Year Plan of 5 
November 1936 apply. A person liable to service who refuses to 
carry out the orders of an employment office and an employer who 





1 By a Circular of 8 November 1939 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1939, I, p. 512) the 
Minister of Labour extended these provisions to persons who, although not 
requisitioned under the above Orders, have moved to a new job which for 
political reasons they are not allowed to leave. 

2 Arbeitsrechtkartei, 4 Oct. 1939. 

3 Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 8 Dec. 1939. 
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tries to prevent one of his workers from fulfilling such orders are 
liable to penalties which may consist either of imprisonment or a 
fine or both, no maximum amount for the fine being specified. 


Emergency Service 


In addition to the above provisions, a Decree providing for 
emergency service was issued by the Commissioner for the Four- 
Year Plan on 15 October 1938, and an Order for the application 
of this Decree was issued by the Minister of the Interior on 15 
September 1939 and came into force as from 26 August 1939.! 


Decree of 15 October 1938. 


These measures provide that persons residing in Germany may 
be required, for a specified period, to perform service in a public 
emergency or in anticipation of an emergency. Foreigners are not 
liable for emergency service if they are exempt as a result of treaties 
or recognised international law. The service may consist of action, 
allowing an action, or abstaining from action. The person called 
up has the duty and the right to use things which he owns or of 
which he has the custody if required to do so. 

The Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan determines, in agree- 
ment with the Minister of the Interior, the authorities entitled to 
require emergency service. The service is either long-term or short- 
term ; it is long-term service if the person concerned is engaged 
in his usual chief occupation and if it lasts, or is intended to last, 
more than three days. Short-term service does not involve a contract 
of service. The authority requiring a person to perform long-term 
service must notify the name of that person to the employment 
office, which may object to the decision by reason of conditions in 
the employment market. So long as the objection holds, the decision 
of the authority cannot take effect. Persons who are already in 
employment when required to do emergency service must be given 
leave for the duration of that service, and may not be dismissed. 
Persons who are required to do emergency service may lodge an 
appeal with a higher authority. 

Persons required to do emergency service for not more than three 
days are entitled to full pay from their former employer. 


Administrative Order. Under the Order of 15 September 1939 
the liability to emergency service does not apply to persons under 
15 or over 70 years of age, mothers with children under 15 if the 
emergency ‘service is inconsistent with their duty to their children, 
pregnant women from the sixth month of pregnancy until two 
months after confinement, and persons incapable of work. If the 
wages or other payments provided for lead to appreciable dif- 
ficulties for the financial equilibrium of the undertaking concerned, 
the Minister of the Interior, in agreement with the Minister of 
Finance, may grant a hardship allowance. Persons called up for 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1938, I, p. 1441; 1939, I, p. 1775. 
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emergency service must observe complete secrecy concerning any 
matters which come to their knowledge during the service and a 
disclosure of which would endanger the welfare of the country or 
the justified interests of individuals or is expressly forbidden. The 
Minister of the Interior takes steps, in agreement with the Minister 
of Finance, to ensure the livelihood of persons called up and for 
this purpose fixes the rates of compensation. The dependants of 
persons called up receive dependants’ allowances in accordance 
with the provisions of the Family Allowances Order of 11 July 1939. 4 
If a person called up receives an injury in consequence of his service, 
he or his survivors are entitled to care and maintenance in accordance 
with the Personal Injuries Order of 1 September 1939.2 If the 
owner of anything used by a person for the purpose of emergency 
service suffers economic loss thereby and if. he cannot reasonably 
be expected to support that loss himself, he is entitled to compensa- 
tion from the person for whom the service is performed. 


Penalties. The penalties for failure to comply with the provisions 
concerning emergency service are the same as those concerning 
compulsory labour service, but in the case of short-term service 
minor offences are punishable with imprisonment or a fine not 
exceeding 150 marks. 


Application to Czecho-Slovak Territory under German Protectorate 


The German Decree of 15 October 1938 concerning emergency 
service is applied to Bohemia-Moravia with certain necessary 
modifications by an Order of 25 November 1939, and a second 
Order of the same date for its administration. These Orders came 
into force on 1 December 1939. * 

The principal changes are as follows. The authority requiring 
a person to perform long-term service must, as in Germany, notify 
the name of the person to the employment office, but the decision 
whether the requisition is inadvisable in view of the conditions of 
the employment market must be taken by the Higher Provincial 
Council (Oberlandrat). The provision that persons who are in 
employment when called up must be given leave for the duration 
of the service and must not be dismissed applies only to officials 
employed by the German authorities. An appeal may be made 
against measures and decisions taken on the basis of the Emergency 
Service Decree, and in such cases the decision of the Protector 
is final. Only the Higher Provincial Councils can require emergency 
service, but they may entrust the application of their decisions 
in this matter to other authorities. The Protector decides whether, 
to what extent, and by which body, compensation is to be paid 
in respect of the costs of any.emergency service that may be required 
in Bohemia-Moravia. 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1989, I, p. 1225. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 1628. 
3 Ibid., I, pp. 2300-2301. 
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HUNGARY 


There are two schemes in Hungary, one confined to agricultural 
work which was adopted during the partial mobilisation of Octo- 
ber 1938, and the other of a more general character which was 
adopted in October 1939. 


Agricultural Work 


By a Decision published on 2 September 1939 the Hungarian 
Government prescribed that the provisions of Order No. 7390 of 
15 October 1938 concerning compulsory work of assistance in 
agriculture should remain in force until further notice in every 
case in which, owing to mobilisation, the continuity of agricultural 
production could not be secured in any other way. 


Scope. The Order provides that all persons who own animal- 
drawn or mechanically-driven vehicles, agricultural implements, 
or draught animals, may be required to place them at the disposal 
of other farmers. Further, all male agricultural workers and all 
farmers who normally do manual work and the male members 
of their families who work on their farms may be required to work 
for other farmers or on other farms in order to ensure the carrying 
out of urgent agricultural work. The persons in question are obliged 
to work for other farmers only if they have already finished the 
most urgent work on their own land or on their employers’ land 
or if they cannot finish such urgent work owing to the state of the 
soil or to weather conditions. The principal work to be done will 
be agricultural work which, owing to its seasonal character, cannot 
be postponed. 


Conditions of employment. All work carried out under a decision 
of the authorities must be paid for, and the rate of payment will 
be fixed by the competent administrative authorities taking into 
account the local conditions and the value of the work done. 


Penalties. Refusal to conform to the decisions of the authorities 
as regards compulsory work of assistance constitutes a breach of 
the law which will be punished by imprisonment up to a maximum 
of two months or a fine up to a maximum of 8,000 pengés. 


Work for National Defence 
By an Order of 5 October 1939 regulations governing com- 
pulsory work for purposes of national defence were issued by the 
Council of Ministers under the powers conferred by the National 
Defence Act of 4 March 1939. 


Scope. Under the National Defence Act all persons of either 
sex between 14 and 70 years of age (16 and 70 for women in peace- 
time) are liable, within the limits of their physical and mental 
capacity, for compulsory labour service in the interests of national 
defence. 
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The performance of work may be required, if the necessary 
labour cannot be obtained by means of a contract of service or only 
at a cost which is unjustifiable in view of the economic situation, 
for defence measures requisite for the conduct of war and to meet 
the needs of the Royal Hungarian Army, Constabulary, Police 
Force, and Customs Service, and the Prisoners of War Service, 
to ensure in time of war the normal working of the administrative 
services, the food supply of the civil population and its public 
health requirements, the safety of persons and property, and the 
execution of other work in the interests of the community, and 
in case of emergency from the point of view of national defence 
to carry out operations in private industry and repair private 
property damaged or destroyed by war. Exemptions are allowed 
in the case of persons on active military service, ministers of religious 
denominations, aliens who possess extra-territorial rights or are 
exempted by international agreements, members of the National 
Assembly during its sessions, persons on the permanent establish- 
ment of the Royal Hungarian Constabulary, Police, and Customs 
Service, persons employed in special air-raid precautions work, 
and certain consular officials. 

Women will be employed in the first instance by voluntary enrol- 
ment, and recourse will not be had to compulsory requisitioning 
unless the number of women suitable for the work required who 
offer their services voluntarily is insufficient. In time of peace 
women under 16 years of age will not be liable, and women who 
habitually perform the work of their households or are responsible 
for the care of children under 12 or of other persons requiring attend- 
ance will be liable for work only in the case of continuance in 
their usual employment or when the work can be performed at 
home. As far as possible women will be allocated to work in the 
locality where they live. 


Kinds of work. Work for purposes of national defence may be 
manual or intellectual and may take the following forms: (1) con- 
tinuance in the work hitherto performed, the contract of service 
or employment remaining in operation ; (2) assignment to particular 
work ; (3) instruction or training courses ; (4) driving of animals 
and motor or other vehicles which are temporarily requisitioned ; 
and (5) occasional collective work (in groups) for exceptional needs. 

Assignment to particular work may take the form of work at 
home, public health work, industrial work, and other work in the 
interests of national defence. In time of peace, persons will not be 
requisitioned for such work for more than three weeks in the year 
or three months in all. 

Persons called up may be required to undergo a period of 
instruction not exceeding three weeks and attend a training course 
not exceeding one week in the year to prepare for service requiring 
special knowledge or training. 

In the case of collective requisitioning for exceptional needs, 
the inhabitants of the place where the work is to be performed 
or of neighbouring localities will be called up for the purpose. 
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Procedure. Requisitioning will be reduced to the strict mini- 
mum and will in all cases be carried out with due regard for the 
physical fitness and other capacities of the person concerned. 
Men will be called up before women, young persons before old per- 
sons, and unmarried persons before the heads of families. 

In selecting men for work which is likely to be of considerable 
duration persons who have received instruction in the work to be 
performed will be called up first. In general a person will be 
allocated to the place and to the employment where his physical 
and intellectual capacities can best be utilised in the interests of 
national defence. Children under the age of 16 will not be employed 
otherwise than in work for purposes of national defence which is to 
be carried out in the locality where they live. 

Requisition orders will contain particulars of the civil condition 
of the person liable to work and of the statutory measures on which 
the requisitioning is based and the purpose of the work to be per- 
formed ; except in the case of work to be performed at home, the 
order will state whether the person requisitioned must bring any 
articles of equipment. The penal consequences entailed by a contra- 
vention of the orders received will also be stated. 

The Minister of National Defence will ensure the keeping of per- 
manent lists of persons liable to work and may prescribe that such 
persons shall enrol and report at their place of domicile. If neces- 
sary a medical examination may be made when the person reports. 

Provision is made for the settlement of disputes or complaints. 


Conditions of employment. Persons belonging to the staffs of 
certain requisitioned services and undertakings may be compelled 
to continue to work under their existing contracts of employment. 
Persons called up to work at home for a requisitioned undertaking 
and persons called up for public health or industrial work will be 
employed at the rate of remuneration and under the other conditions 
of employment customary for persons performing similar work. 

Persons requisitioned for other kinds of particular work will 
receive an allowance fixed by the military authorities responsible 
for the requisition, and, if the requisition has been made for a civil 
authority, in agreement with that authority. If necessary, applic- 
ation will be made to the municipal council or mayor for guidance 
and information with respect to the ordinary local wage rates. 

Travelling expenses and the cost of board and lodging will be 
paid in specified circumstances. Tools and implements will as a 
rule be provided by the authority or undertaking to which persons 
have been allocated, though persons requisitioned for work may be 
required to provide tools or implements which they possess. 

Members of the families of persons called up for work elsewhere 
than at their place of domicile will be entitled to allowances from 
the second month of requisitioning. 


Penalties. Any person who fails to comply with a requisition 
order based on liability to work for purposes of national defence, 
or who endeavours to evade liability to work by self-inflicted wounds 
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or in any other manner abandons the post to which he has been 
assigned, or any employer who is guilty of hindering in any way 
the discharge of the liability for work will be liable to the penal 
consequences prescribed by the National Defence Act. Any actions 
affecting the continuity of the work or likely to prejudice its results 
will also entail the penal consequences of the Act. 

Except where his action is covered by more stringent penal 
provisions, a person will be deemed to be guilty of a contravention 
if he fails to perform or does not perform in a satisfactory manner 
the work which he has been required to do at home or in his under- 
taking, or if contrary to the provisions of an Order of the Minister 
of National Defence he fails to comply with the liability to enrol or 
to report or does not do so in the prescribed manner and at the 
prescribed time, or makes inaccurate statements. These contra- 
ventions will be punished by a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
two months or in time of war not exceeding six months. 

Administration. The Minister of National Defence will be res- 
ponsible for the administration of the Order. 


JAPAN 


In order to meet the growing scarcity of workers which had 
resulted in certain industries from the mobilisation of the armed 
forces and to increase the output of munitions and the general 
productivity of the country, compulsory labour service was intro- 
duced in Japan by an Imperial Order of 7 July 1939. This Order, 
which was issued under the provisions of the General Mobilisation 
Act of 1 April 19381, came into force on 15 July 1939 and was 
supplemented on 11 July by a series of Ministerial Orders. ? 

Scope. The Order states that compulsory labour service will 
be resorted to only when and to the extent that national defence 
requirements cannot be met by the public employment exchanges 
and other methods of voluntary recruitment. The only persons 
who will be mobilised for such services are specialised industrial 
workers covered by the Order of 7 January 1939 concerning the 
registration of the vocational qualifications of the population. * 
Work for which these persons may be called up includes any work 
undertaken by the State and declared to be general mobilisation 
work under the General Mobilisation Act. 


Procedure. It is provided that detailed plans will be prepared 
to establish the order in which persons will be called up. The 





1 Section 4 of this Act states: “If in time of war it .is found necessary for 
purposes of general mobilisation, the Government may, under the provisions of the 
Imperial Order, conscript Japanese subjects for scheduled work in connection 
with mobilisation. Nevertheless these provisions shall not preclude the application 
of the Compulsory Military Service Act”’. 

2 Kampo, 8 and 11 July 1939. 

* Under the terms of this Order, all Japanese male subjects between 16 and 
50 years of age residing in Japan proper — with the exception of those engaged 
in military or naval service and attached to the army or navy—who belonged 
to one of four specified categories were required to notify their vocational quali- 
fications and other details to the local employment exchange for registration. 
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plans will take account of a number of factors such as the place 
where work is to be carried out, the decree of vocational qualifica- 
tion, physical capacity, family circumstances, personal wishes, etc. 
In carrying out these plans use will be made of the information 
which the 400 public employment exchanges of the country will 
have collected in accordance with the powers conferred on them 
by the Order of 7 January 1939. 


Remuneration. All persons called up for compulsory labour 
service will receive an allowance intended to compensate them for 
any material loss they may incur owing to their mobilisation. The 
amount of the allowance will be fixed by the Minister responsible 
for the supervision of the undertaking to which the worker is assigned, 
after consultation with the Minister of Welfare, account being taken 
of the wages or other income of the persons concerned before they 
were called up for compulsory service, the nature of the work, and 
the place where it is carried out. The cost of transporting mobilised 
and demobilised workers will form the subject of special regulations. 


Penalties. Any person who fails to register his occupational 
qualifications when required to do so by the Government or who 
refuses an examination in connection with them will be liable to a 
fine up to a maximum of 50 yen or to imprisonment. 


Administration. Mobilisation and demobilisation arrangements 
will be left entirely to the Ministry of Social Welfare, and the deci- 
sions of the Ministry will be applied by the Prefects. State admi- 
nistrative departments which require compulsory labour will make 
lists of the vacant posts to be filled and will forward these lists to 
the Minister of Social Welfare. All changes in the lists must be 
communicated to the Ministry, as must any proposed measures of 
demobilisation.* 


THE NETHERLANDS 


A Decree of 19 December 1939 issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Land and Air Forces regulates the labour service which the 
civil population has to undertake for the military authorities in 
those parts of the Netherlands in which a state of war is proclaimed. 


Scope. All men aged 18-59 with the exception of certain spe- 
cified classes (members of Parliament, high officials, doctors of 
medicine, pharmacists and veterinary surgeons, priests and ministers 
of religion, soldiers on active service, police, etc.) may be called up 
to undertake personal service for the following types of national 
defence work: (a) repair of damage done to roads, bridges, and 
other similar places, as a result of military operations, aerial bom- 
bardment, and military transport ; (6) the construction and removal 
of fortifications ; (c) the preparation and removal of obstacles ; (d) 
the construction, repair, and obstruction, of waterways including 
coastal and river defence works. 





1 Shuho, 19 July 1989; Shokugyo Jiho, June 1939. 
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Procedure. The requisition is ordered either by the officer who 
is in charge of the works or, in his name, by the mayor of the locality. 
The first to be called up will be those workers who, owing to their 
occupation, are the most suitable for carrying out the necessary 
work. Additional requisitions will be ordered by age groups, the 
youngest being called up first. Certain categories of persons will be 
called up only in case of urgent need, and if it is not possible to 
obtain the necessary labour otherwise. This applies in particular 
to persons belonging to auxiliary services (air defence, voluntary 
civil guard, and Red Cross) or to undertakings working for national 
defence needs. 


Conditions of employment. Every person called up in virtue of 
this Decree will receive remuneration calculated on the basis of the 
wages paid in the district concerned for work of a similar character. 
Work done in virtue of the Decree is not subject to the Labour Act. 


POLAND 


In conformity with Section 5 of the Decree of 12 October 1939 + 
concérning the administration of Polish territory occupied by Ger- 
many, compulsory labour service was introduced into General 
Government territory by Orders of 26 October 1939 which diffe- 
rentiate between “ Polish persons ” and “ Jews ”. 


Polish Persons 


Scope. An Order of 26 October 1939? states that all Polish 
persons between 18 and 60 years of age residing in General Govern- 
ment territory and capable of work are liable to compulsory labour 
service. The competent authority may extend this liability to young 
people between 14 and 18 years of age for the performance of service 
compatible with their working capacity.* Exemptions may be 
allowed only in the case of persons occupied permanently on work 
of public utility. Persons with reduced working capacity will be 
assigned to employment corresponding to their ability. 

Labour service will consist in the performance of agricultural 
work, the construction and upkeep of public buildings, the making 
of roads and railways, the maintenance of waterways, etc. 


Procedure. This is regulated by an application order of 31 Oc- 
tober 1939.4 The competent employment office will designate the 
persons to be assigned to compulsory service. 

Conditions of employment and rates of wages will be fixed by 
the competent local authority or, failing the local authority, provi- 
sionally by the competent employment office. The employment 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, pp. 2077-2078. 

2 Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs fiir die besetzten polnischen Gebiete, 
No. 1, 26 Oct. 19389, p. 6. 

3 Ibid., No.13, 21 Dec. 1989, p. 224. 

‘ Ibid., Ne. 2, 2 Nov. 19389, p. 14. 
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of a person called up for compulsory service cannot be terminated 
without the consent of the employment office, which will determine 
beforehand the nature and duration of the work to be performed. 

Persons requisitioned for service must on request furnish the 
employment office with all necessary documents or other requisite 
information. They may be ordered to attend at the office in person, 
and they may be obliged to use articles in their possession or care 
for the purpose of their compulsory service. 


Penalties. Penalties may be imposed on persons requisitioned 
for service for failure to carry out their duties and obligations. 
These penalties consist of imprisonment or a fine of an unspecified 
amount, or of both. Similar penalties may be inflicted on anyone 
who incites a person requisitioned for service to act in a manner 
contrary to his obligations. 


Jewish Population 
Scope. A second Order of 26 October 1939 * states that all Jews 
resident in General Government territory are liable to forced labour 
(Arbeitsewang), for which purpose they will be grouped in forced 
labour brigades (Zwangsarbeitertrupps). 


Procedure. Regulations issued on 11 December 1939 for the 
application of this Order? provide among other things for a census 
of the Jewish population living in the territory. They also prohibit 
Jews from changing their place of residence or the residence itself 
after 1 January 1940 without special permission from the occupying 
authorities. Every Jew is obliged to report to the mayor of his 
place of residence and to the Jewish Council * of the district within 
24 hours of his arrival in the territory. Jews who do not conform 
to the provisions of the Order will be assigned to forced labour of 
a particularly hard nature and for a long period. This punishment 
will not absolve them from liability to the other penalties imposed 
for infringement of the special provisions relating to forced labour. 

Further regulations issued on 12 December 1939‘ state that 
the duration of forced labour, to which all Jews between 14 and 
60 years of age are liable, will in general be two years, but that this 
period may be extended if within that period the educational 
purpose of the forced labour has not been achieved. As far as 
possible persons liable to forced labour will be assigned to work in 
conformity with their occupational ability. They will live in special 
work camps. 

The census of persons liable to forced labour will in the first 
place be applied to Jews of the male sex. It will be carried out 





1 Ibid., No. 1, 26 Oct. 1939, p. 6. 

2 Ibid., No. 183, 21 Dec. 1989, p. 2381. 

% Jewish councils were set up by an Order of 28 November 1939. They are local 
bodies appointed by the Jews themselves. Their function is to carry out the orders 
of the German authorities. These orders are communicated to them by the 
Chairman of the Council or his representative. 

* Verordnungsblatt, etc., No. 14, 28 Dec. 1989, p. 246. 
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under specified conditions by the Jewish Councils, with which all 
Jews liable to forced labour must register with a view to their 
allocation. The mayor and the council will be jointly responsible for 
its correctness. 

Persons requisitioned for forced labour must attend at the place 
indicated at a specified time. Those who own workshops must 
take with them all the tools and instruments they possess. Machines 
belonging to persons requisitioned for labour which can be used 
for handicrafts must also be placed at the disposal of the authorities 
in charge of the work. Persons requisitioned for labour are for- 
bidden to sell their tools or machines without permission from the 
competent authorities. 

The regulations contain no provisions concerning remuneration 
or other conditions of employment. 


Penalties. Penalties are provided for infringement of the regul- 
ations. Imprisonment with hard labour (Zuchthaus) not exceeding 
10 years may be imposed on a person who is requisitioned, on 
members of the Jewish Councils, and on persons who are in any 
way implicated in the infringement. In addition property may be 
confiscated. 


SWEDEN 


Under the National Service Act, which was promulgated on 
30 December 1939 and is to remain in force until 31 March 1941, 
the Government has power in the event of war or the risk of war 
affecting Sweden or in any other extraordinary circumstances caused 
by war to order, with the consent of the Riksdag, that the provisions 
of the Act shall be put into operation in full or in part to meet a 
demand for labour required for the defence forces (but not for pur- 
poses of military service), their equipment or maintenance, the food 
or fuel supply of the population, the means of communication, or 
other purposes of special importance to the community. 


Administration. The Act is to be administered by a specially 
appointed National Labour Board, assisted by provincial labour 
boards, which in turn may call upon local emergency boards or 
certain local authorities for assistance. 

In any province in which the Government so orders, the pro- 
vincial employment exchange may be placed under the direction 
of the provincial labour board, and it must then carry out the duties 
imposed on employment exchanges by the National Service Act 
in addition to its usual work and assist the provincial labour board 
in other respects. The provincial labour board may take decisions 
on the organisation and activities of such an exchange and may make 
use of its staff, premises, and material. 


Scope. If the Government so orders, it shall be the duty of any 
person between the ages of 16 and 70 who is domiciled or otherwise 
permanently resident in Sweden to carry out work compatible 
with his physical ability as required by the authorities. The order 


. 
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in question may apply only to specified groups of persons determined 
with reference to age, sex, family responsibilities, domicile, vocational 
skill, or other circumstances. If special reasons exist, the provincial 
labour board may grant temporary exemption from the performance 
of such national service. The Government may order exemption in 
the case of nationals of a particular State or of persons without 
nationality. State employees may be made liable to service other 
than compulsory continuation in employment only to the extent 
prescribed by the Government. Persons on military service and 
persons engaged on air-raid precautions work are exempt. 

Where possible, all young persons between the ages of 16 and 19 
resident in a specified part of the country who are of the same age 
and the same sex will be made liable to service at the same time. 
Temporary exemption may be granted if a relative of a young person 
’ is mainly dependent on his work for support or for other special 
reasons. Persons in receipt of old-age pensions in respect of employ- 
ment under the State (or in certain private undertakings) and who 
are under 70 years of age may be made liable to carry out work of 
the kind they last performed if this is compatible with their state 
of health and working capacity. Temporary exemptions may be 
allowed if the fulfilment of this obligation would mean considerable 
loss or inconvenience for the person in question. The Government 
may order that an employee’s liability to service shall mean the 
obligation not to leave his employment without obtaining special 
permission. 


Procedure. Before anyone is called up for service, persons liable 
for service will, as far as circumstances allow, be given an opportun- 
ity to volunteer. They will then, except where the calling up of 
young persons entails other procedure, be called up in the following 
order : (a) those who volunteer ; (b) those whose earnings will not 
be reduced in consequence of the performance of national service ; 
and (ce) other persons liable for service. In general, when persons 
are called up, due regard will be paid, on the one hand, to the interest 
to the community of selecting the persons best suited to the work 
to be done, and, on the other, to the inconvenience caused to the 
former employer of the person who is called up and to the person 
himself owing to possible change in his conditions of employment 
or place of residence. His preference as between the various possible 
employments and places of work will also be taken into consideration. 

If a demand for labour which is subject to an order concerning 
liability for service other than compulsory continuation in employ- 
ment cannot be satisfied otherwise, the provincial labour board, 
at the request of the employer entitled to use national service labour, 
shall call up persons liable to service and require them to accept 
employment with the employer. 


Conditions of employment. The conditions of employment of 
persons called up for service will as a rule be governed by the laws, 
agreements, or customs, concerning voluntary employment of the 
same kind. A person who performs national service may not leave 
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his employment without the consent of the employer or the pro- 
vincial labour board, or stop work for any other reason. His contract 
of employment cannot be terminated against his will without the 
consent of the provincial labour board. 

At the request of either party, wage questions may be considered 
by special National Service Wage Boards appointed by the Govern- 
ment for different areas or branches of economic activity. These 
Boards must include persons designated by the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations for the area or branch of activity concerned, 
and the State must be represented on them by an observer who will 
have the right to order that the decisions of the Board shall be 
referred to the Government. * 

The Act contains provisions under which certain special grants 
may be made to persons called up for service, such as travelling and 
removal grants. Compensation may also be paid if the performance 
of national service involves a reduction of earnings or if the person 
concerned and his family have to live in separate localities. The 
Government will issue detailed regulations concerning the method 
of calculating a reduction of earnings or an increase in the cost of 
living due to the separation of a worker from his family and the 
extent to which équalisation allowances may be paid. 


Penalties. The penalty of a fine of so many days’ income, or in 
particularly aggravating circumstances imprisonment for not more 
than 6 months, will be imposed on any person who knowingly 
contravenes the regulation under which the Government may 
prohibit employment exchanges other than public exchanges from 
carrying on placing operations or may restrict the right to carry 
on placing operations for which a permit has been granted, or the 
regulation under which it may prohibit employers from engaging 
workers otherwise than through a public employment exchange. 
The same penalties may be inflicted on an employee who does not 
comply within the prescribed period with an injunction of the 
provincial labour board ordering him to leave his employment for a 
specified reason, on a person liable to service who does not within 
the prescribed period comply with the instruction of the competent 
authority to accept work with an employer entitled to use national 
service labour, on a person liable to service who in certain specified 
ways makes the performance of national service more difficult, 
and on any person who fails to carry out the obligation to supply 
information or to present himself in person when requested to do so. 

The proceeds of fines will accrue to the Government. 

The Public Prosecutor may not institute proceedings in respect 
of the above-mentioned offences unless the provincial labour board 
notifies the offence. 

An appeal against a decision of a provincial labour board may 
be made to the National Labour Board and an appeal against a 
decision of the Nationa] Labour Board may be made to the Govern- 
ment through the competent Ministry. No appeal will be allowed 
against the decisions of a National Service Wage Board. 
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SWITZERLAND 


An Order to establish compulsory labour service was issued by 
the Swiss Federal Council on 2 September 1939 under the powers 
given to the Government by the Federal Order of 30 August 1939 
concerning measures to secure national safety and maintain neutral- 
ity. It took effect on 4 September 1939 and will remain in force 
until a date to be fixed by the Federal Council. 

Enforcement. The cantons are as a rule responsible for the 
enforcement of the Order, their powers and duties in this respect 
having been determined in advance by an Ordinance dated 23 June 
1939 which came into force on 1 July. Under this Ordinance the 
cantonal authorities were required to take certain preparatory action 
without waiting for a state of emergency to arise. This comprised : 
(1) establishing in each canton a central office which in the case of 
mobilisation would be responsible for the allocation of labour; and 
if necessary local offices ; (2) preparing for each local government 
area a list of establishments and services of vital importance according 
to criteria laid down by the Department of Economic Affairs ; 
(3) determining the labour needs of these establishments and ser- 
vices ; (4) ascertaining what workers would be available for allocation 
by the labour allocation service. It was provided further that the 
volume of labour necessary to an establishment or service of vital 
importance should be determined in agreement with the head of the 
establishment or service in question and with the aid of the occu- 
pational bodies concerned. 4 


Scope. The Order of 2 September 1939 lays down as a general 
principle that every Swiss national without distinction of sex or 
occupation is liable for labour service if he or she is not mobilised 
and does not belong to a complementary or militarised service. 
Foreign nationals may also be called up in so far as this is permitted 
under international law or treaties. Liability begins at the age of 
16 for persons of either sex and ends at the age of 65 for males 
and 60 for females. Persons unfit for service are exempt, and so 
are housewives who have living with them and in their care children 
under 16 years of age or persons who cannot be left to themselves. 
The Department of Economic Affairs has power to exempt collectively 
from labour service persons employed in certain occupations or 
branches of industry and to lay down rules respecting the conditions 
for the exemption of individuals. 


Kinds of work. Labour service will consist in the performance 
of services of a civil character which are urgently necessary in the 
interests of the country, in particular: (a) services for the mainten- 
ance of the economic life of the country, especially essential public 
and private undertakings in agriculture and forestry, handicrafts, 
industry, commerce, transport, etc. ; and (b) services for the main- 
tenance of public administration, educational establishments, infir- 





1 Recueil des lois fédérales, No. 24, 28 June 1939. 
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maries, hospitals, and other curative institutions carried on for the 
benefit of the community. The Department of Economic Affairs 
will lay down rules to specify the branches of industry in which 
persons liable to service may be called upon to serve. 


Procedure. Persons liable for labour service who are already 
employed in an essential undertaking will be called up by an order 
of the competent allocation office informing them that they must 
perform their labour service in the same undertaking; persons 
who are not directed to continue their previous occupations will 
be called up by a public notice or individual summons issued by the 
competent labour allocation office. The Department of Economic 
Affairs may issue an Order applicable collectively to all persons 
liable to labour service belonging to a particular branch of industry 
informing them that they must perform their labour service in the 
same undertaking. 

Requisitioning for the service will depend on the need for labour. 
As a general rule the persons called up first will be those rendered 
available by the closing down of non-essential establishments and 
services ; next will come the unemployed and persons liable for 
service who volunteer ;. persons in employment will be called up 
last of all. 

The duties assigned to persons called up for labour service 
will be determined in view of their physical fitness and occupational 
qualifications and their family responsibilities. The Department 
of Economic Affairs may make arrangements as regards the training 
to be given to persons who are not trained for the work which it 
is desired to allot to them. 


Conditions of employment. The contract of employment of an 
employee called up for labour service cannot be terminated without 
the consent of the office responsible for the allocation of labour. 
Disputes concerning conditions of work will be settled by the com- 
petent court of law. The cantonal or inter-cantonal conciliation 
offices are required to adjust collective disputes concerning the 
conditions of work. The Department of Economic Affairs may set 
up a special Conciliation Office for the settlement of cases where 
it has been impossible to reach an agreement or where the parties 
refuse to accept the award, and may confer upon this Office power 
to issue binding awards. 

The conditions of employment of persons called up for service 
in the establishments in which they have hitherto served will be 
determined by the existing contract of employment and also, in 
the case of undertakings subject to the Federal Factories Act, by 
the provisions of that Act. Persons called up for service in establish- 
ments where they have not previously served are entitled to the 
remuneration customary in the occupation or district. In general 
their conditions of employment will be regulated by agreement with 
the employer or in default of an agreement by the rules customary 
in the occupation or district and also, in the case of undertakings 
subject to the Federal Factories Act, by the provisions of that Act. 
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Any person called up for labour service who is thereby obliged 
to leave his.employment will be entitled when the service is com- 
pleted to reinstatement in his previous post if circumstances permit. 
Work done under the labour service is treated in the same way 
a8 normal occupational work in so far as concerns unemployment 
or emergency relief to which the worker may lay claim after the 
labour service has ceased to operate. The principle of compulsory 
insurance against industrial accidents applies to persons called 
up for labour service and required to serve in establishments in which 
the compulsory accident insurance scheme (Federal Sickness and 
Accident Insurance Act) does not apply, and the Department 
of Economic Affairs will issue the necessary regulations respecting 
this. The Department of Economic Affairs may also issue other 
regulations concerning the conditions of work of persons called 
up for labour service, particularly with regard to hours of work 
and the employment of women and young persons. 


Penaliies. Refusal to perform labour service will be punished 
with imprisonment for not more than one year or in less serious cases 
by a fine not exceeding 500 francs. Contraventions.of the regula- 
tions relating to labour service or the orders issued by the com- 
petent authorities will be punished with a fine not exceeding 
500 francs, in so far as the contraventions are not punishable in 
civil law. In the event of a repetition of the offence within one 
year reckoned from the date on which the last sentence became 
enforceable the penalty may be increased within the above-mentioned 
limits. The provisions laid down in the First Part of the Federal 
Penal Code of 4 February 1853 will apply. * 


Agricultural Labour 


An Order issued on 1 March 1940 by the Swiss Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy? to come into force on 6 March 1940 
organises the allocation of labour to ensure the continuance of 
agricultural production. Recourse will be had in the first place 
and to the fullest possible extent to voluntary labour, and only 
when all other resources have been exhausted will there be any 
question of resorting to the compulsory labour service established 
by the Federal Order of 2 September 1939, and this measure will 
only be taken with the approval of the Wartime Office for Industry 
and Labour. 


Procedure. The Order provides for the establishment in each 
canton of an agricultural labour service, the main duty of which 
will be to place at the disposal of agriculture the workers it requires 
to maintain production. This service will determine the amount 
of labour required by the farms, ascertain what male and female 
workers in each local government area would be qualified to take 
the place of mobilised workers, and organise their distribution 





1 Recueil des lois fédérales, No. 37, 7 Sept. 1939. 
* Ibid., No. 11, 6 March 1940. 
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within the canton in accordance with local needs. It will also 
organise agricultural service with the help of assistants from the 
non-rural classes of the population. 

The Order further provides, as a general rule, for the establish- 
ment in each municipality of a service for the allocation of agri- 
cultural labour within the municipality. This service will advise 
agriculturists on the employment of available labour and will super- 
vise the workers assigned under the Order relating to compulsory 
labour service. 

Where necessary the cantons may set up occupational com- 
mittees consisting of representatives of the interests concerned, 
which among other things will advise on questions relating to the 
allocation of labour. 

With regard to compulsory labour, persons liable for this service 
who are in regular employment will be called up only with the 
permission of the cantonal department concerned as a last resort 
and in so far as the general interest does not require that they 
should remain in their employment. The cantonal service may 
decide that such and such a person must take up or retain a particular 
employment in agriculture, taking into account the occupational 
and physical capacities of the persons concerned and their family 
circumstances. It will see that the labour assigned to compulsory 
service receives the wage customary in the locality for the kind 
of work in question. 


Penalties. Infraction of the provisions relating to the alloca- 
tion of labour in agriculture renders the person concerned liable 
to the penalties imposed by the Order concerning compulsory 
labour service. 


Hours of Employment of Women and Young 
Persons in Factories in Great Britain 


The British Home Office presented to Parliament on 4 March 
1940 a report on the hours of employment of women and young 
persons in factories during the first five months of the war. ? 

The report reviews briefly the measures taken to regulate hours 
during the war of 1914-1918 and points out that in September 1939 
the situation was materially different from that existing at the 
commencement of the war of 1914-1918. In the first place, the 
report states, the hours normally worked in industry had become 
much shorter ; the ill-effects of continued long hours on production 
were widely recognised ; and it was in most quarters appreciated 
that the hours worked in the last war had been excessive and that 





1 Cmd. 6182. 
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even if it were necessary as a temporary measure to resort to longer 
hours, the hours should not exceed 60 a week or rather less, and 
should subsequently be reduced where possible as industry became 
better organised for war purposes. It was also widely recognised 
that the hours of juveniles under 16 should be relatively short. 
In the second place, very largely as a result of experience in the 
last war, great advances had been made, on a voluntary basis as 
well as by: legal requirement, in the provision of amenities for the 
comfort and welfare of the workers, which incidentally do much 
to maintain their health and cheerfulness and to counteract the 
effects of long or inconvenient hours of work. 


POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


Section 150 of the Factories Act of 1937 empowers the Secretary 
of State in case of any public emergency, by Order, to the extent 
and during the period specified by him, to exempt from the Act any 
factory belonging to the Crown, or any factory in respect of work 
which is being done on behalf of the Crown. 

Further, Defence Regulation No. 59 enables the Secretary of 
State to exempt wholly or partly from the provisions of the Act 
any factory or operations, if he is satisfied that such exemption is, 
by reason of circumstances arising out of the war, desirable in the 
public interest in order to secure or facilitate the carrying on of 
work or in order to promote the safety of persons employed in such 
factory or operations. 

The report states that it was necessary to agree freely to substan- 
tial overtime at the outset so as to meet immediate difficulties and 
afford time, without holding up urgent supplies in the meanwhile, 
for enquiries into the actual needs of the case. It was therefore 
arranged that, at the outset of the war, the Service Departments 
might inform their contractors, in cases where they thought this 
necessary, that the contractors were provisionally authorised to 
work overtime subject to a maximum of 60 hours a week, and to 
make certain changes in starting and stopping times. It was, how- 
ever, essential to make it clear to employers and workpeople that 
the Factories Act had not gone by the board, and that hours must be 
regulated, through its machinery, in accordance with a considered 
policy. Contractors were therefore to be instructed to approach 
the local factory inspector with a view to obtaining as soon as 
practicable an Order from the Home Secretary formally authorising 
the precise relaxations of the Factories Act fouhd to be necessary. 

The Service Department was to notify the Home Office of the 
cases in which this procedure was adopted. The arrangement was 
purely temporary, and was terminated at an early stage, after 
which authority to depart from the peace-time requirements of the 
Factories Act could only be obtained through the factory inspectors 
and the Home Office. 

On receiving an application, an inspector visits the factory and 
reports as to the nature of the work for which an Emergency Order 
is desired, the classes of persons (i.e., women, young persons over 
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16 or under 16) whom it is proposed to employ for additional hours 
or in shifts, and details of the proposed scheme of hours. The inspect- 
or also enquires into the extent to which the workers concerned 
will be employed on work on behalf of the Crown, and as to which 
Government Departments are particularly concerned. He also 
reports on the conditions at the factory regarding the observance 
of the provisions of the Act as to the safety, health, and welfare, 
of the persons employed, and as to the views of the workers, especially 
on the proposed arrangement of hours and intervals for meals. 
If it should appear that workers living at a distance are employed 
at the factory, he also ascertains whether adequate transport facil- 
ities are available at the times required. When shortage of workers 
is advanced as a ground for the application for permission to work 
extended hours, enquiries are made of local officers of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Inspectors also consult local trade 
union representatives in connection with such applications, and 
report their views to the Home Office. 

The general practice has been to make Orders in respect of 
particular factories or processes or departments and to limit their 
validity, in the first instance, to short periods of one, two or three 
months. Opportunity has thus been afforded to review the situation 
and to assess with greater accuracy than was possible in the first 
weeks of the war the position and needs of individual factories and 
the requirements of particular industries. 

Subsequently, a tendency towards standardisation of emergency 
hours in some industries led to the making of general Orders. 


General Orders 


Two such General Orders, applicable respectively to light engin- 
eering and metal works (allowing the total period of employment 
to be fixed at a figure not exceeding 57 hours a week) and to the 
clothing industry (allowing up to 54 hours) have been summarised 
in Industrial and Labour Information.! They authorise the super- 
intending inspectors to permit extended hours in factories working 
for the Crown up to the limit indicated which is inclusive of overtime. 
Three others on similar lines have been made for the woollen and 
worsted textile industry (allowing up to 54 hours) and for cotton 
spinning and weaving (allowing up to 55% hours). In the case 
of cotton, employers’ and workers’ representatives have entered 
into formal agreements as to overtime working up to 55% hours, 
and have set up joint committees to consider proposals for overtime 
working in any particular factory. The superintending inspectors 
concerned are in close touch with these committees. 


Special Orders 
The figures given below relate to Orders issued in respect of 


individual factories since the beginning of the war and up to 27 
January 1940 but do not include factories in respect of which per- 





2 Vol. LXXIII, No. 3, 15 Jan. 1940, p. 45, and Vol. LXXIV, No. 3, 15 April 
1940, p. 58. 
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mission to work extended hours has been given under a General 
Order, except where, in light engineering and metal works, such an 
authorisation replaced on its expiry an individual Emergency Order 
previously issued. 

Orders providing for some modification of the Factories Act 
were issued in respect of 2,914 factories. This figure includes Orders 
in respect of 133 factories issued under Regulation 59. The number 
of factories in respect of which Orders were in operation on the date 
mentioned was smaller, since some of the temporary Orders had 
not been renewed. 


Extended Hours. 

Orders authorising extended hours have been made in respect 
of 2,459 factories. Of these 1,344 were engaged in engineering and 
shipbuilding, 580 in the textile and hosiery industries, 145 in the 
clothing industry, 52 in the rubber industry, and 43 in the food 
and drink trades. Permission to work extended hours under the 
Light Engineering and Metal Works Order has been granted in 
the case of 227 factories. 

A few Orders have also been made under Regulation 59 allowing 
overtime in factories engaged wholly or mainly in the manufacture 
of goods for the export market. 

As regards young persons under 16, it should be remembered 
that their hours of work were reduced from 48 to 44 on 1 July 1939, 
except in a few industries (e.g. the cotton and woollen textile indus- 
tries). On the outbreak of war, industry had not sufficiently adjusted 
itself to the recent reduction to 44 hours, and many hundreds of 
applications were received for permission to employ the young 
persons up to the 48 hours previously allowed. 

During the early months of the war, short-term Orders permitting 
the employment of young persons under 16 years of age for hours 
in excess of 44, but not exceeding 48 a week, were granted to 439 
factories of which 302 were engaged in general engineering and 48 in 
shipbuilding and marine engineering. Three hundred and twelve 
of these Orders were not renewed. In many cases the firms concerned 
did not find it necessary to apply for renewal, and in others renewal 
was refused. At the end of the five months under review, there were 
in operation 133 Orders allowing the employment of these young 
persons for hours between 44 and 48 in the week. 

Distribution of Hours of Work. 

Two day-shifis. Orders authorising employment of women and 
young persons over 16 years of age on a system of two day-shifts 
with turns of eight hours were granted in the case of 299 factories. 
The usual hours worked are: Shift I, 6 turns a week from 6 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., and Shift I1, 5 turns (in cases of extreme urgency, 6 turns) 
from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. The shifts alternate weekly or fortnightly 
subject to arrangements to meet the convenience of individual 
workers. It is usual to impose a condition requiring the provision 
of a messroom (a class of welfare provision not usually required 
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by the Act itself) and, where the inspector’s enquiries indicate that 
this is desirable, a condition to enable transport facilities to be 
secured for workers living at a distance. 


Employment at night. Fifty-seven Orders have been made 
authorising the employment of women at night. These have been 
confined almost entirely to factories producing armaments or 
engaged in processes incidental thereto. 

The system authorised is usually one of the following: (a) a 
system of three eight-hour shifts in the 24 hours, with an interval 
of at least half-an-hour for meals and rest in each turn ; (6) a system 
of day and night shifts allowing a weekly total of working hours of 
about 54 for the day-shift and about 50 for the night-shift. Under 
the latter system intervals for meals and rest, amounting to at least 
one hour, are required to be allowed during each turn. In all but 
a few cases such Orders provide for a short Saturday and only five 
night turns a week. Care is taken to ensure that suitable welfare 
facilities are provided; to supplement the welfare provisions of 
the Act itself, special conditions as to a messroom, adequate super- 
vision, and suitable transport facilities, are included in each Order 
permitting the employment of women at night. Except for a few 
cases where the workers have expressed a wish to remain permanently 
in the night-shift, the Orders require weekly or fortnightly alternation 
of the shifts. 

Twelve Orders have been made modifying the system under;which 
male young persons aged 16 years or over are normally permitted 
to be employed at night in certain industries, or extending the shift 
system to work on non-continuous processes. 

Orders have also been made for 30 factories allowing theemploy- 
ment of male young persons over 16 in a system of two day- and 
night-shifts or three eight-hour shifts. Eleven of these factories 
were engaged in the manufacture of aircraft or aircraft components, 
four in making wire ropes or cables, and 15 in miscellaneous processes 
in the manufacture of armaments. Special conditions were attached 
as to a messroom, and suitable transport facilities. 

Sixty-two applications for Orders allowing the employment of 
women or young persons at night have been refused, at any rate 
for the time being, and in no case has authority for the night employ- 
ment of girls under 18 or of boys under 16 been given. 


Rearrangement of weekly hours. Most of the 133 Orders made 
under Regulation 59 have been granted to meet cases where, as a 
result of restrictions on lighting, it was considered advantageous, 
whether from the point of view of safety or of facilitating work, 
to modify some requirements of the Factories Act which were 
framed to meet peace-time circumstances. 

It has thus been possible, in cases where the workers preferred 
it, to make Orders permitting a rearrangement of the daily hours of 
work within the statutory weekly maximum, e.g., by having an 
earlier stopping time on five days of the week with employment 
on Saturday afternoon. Such Orders were all made for limited 
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periods, and with the coming into operation of “ summer-time ” 
had served their purpose and were no longer required. 

The length of the maximum spell of continuous work prescribed 
in the Pottery Regulations was also slightly modified until February 
1940, to meet black-out conditions. 


Weekly Rest. 


Work on Sunday (not in a shift system) has hardly ever been 
applied for ; but it has been allowed in a few cases on some special 
Sunday or Sundays to enable some particularly urgent job or unfore- 
seen emergency to be dealt with. 


CONCLUSION 


The report concludes as follows: “It will be seen from the 
foregoing that notwithstanding the exceptional demands being 
made upon industry for increased and accelerated production to 
meet the war emergency the hours and conditions of employment 
of women and young persons are being kept under supervision 
and control. 

“The experience of the present emergency is necessarily limited 
and, as the war continues, fresh problems for industry in the matter 
of production and output will almost certainly arise. It is, however, 
the policy of the Government while authorising, where necessary, 
hours which would not be permissible in peace-time, not to authorise 
hours which are found in the light of experience and of scientific 
investigation to be detrimental to health or efficient production. ” 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Conditions of Domestic Employment 
in the Scandinavian Countries 





In recent years the Scandinavian countries have shown a special 
interest in the conditions of employment of domestic servants, 
whether paid or unpaid. Reports on this subject published in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, during 1938 and 1939 are summarised below. 


SWEDEN 


Report and Bill Concerning the Regulation of the Engagement and 
Employment of Domestic Servants } 


In accordance with suggestions made in the Riksdag in 1931 
and 1932 with regard to the conditions of engagement and employ- 
ment of domestic employees, the Swedish Minister of Social Affairs 
set up a committee of experts on 30 June 1933 to consider these 
conditions and submit proposals. At the request of the experts the 
Social Board was instructed, on 29 December 1933, to collaborate 
with them in an enquiry into the conditions of employment of 
domestic servants in towns and urban centres. The results were 
published in September 1936. On the proposal of the experts, 
the Social Board was then instructed, on 5 November 1937, to col- 
laborate in an enquiry into the conditions of employment and wages 
of domestic employees in agricultural households. The results of 
that enquiry were submitted in December 1938.5 In April 1937 
the experts submitted a report and proposals concerning voca- 
tional training for domestic employees. The Government has 





1 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET : Betdnkande med foérslag till lag om reglering av 
anstdllnings- och arbetsférhdllandena inom det husliga arbetet. Hembitradesutred- 
ningens betinkande II. Statens offentliga utredningar 1939 : 15. Stockholm, 1939. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1937, p. 83. 

® SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Arbetsférhdllandena inom det husliga arbetet d landsbygden. 
Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1939. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1987, p. 394. 
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. not so far taken any decision on this subject. On 9 June 1939 the 
experts presented their second report, with proposals for legis- 
lation governing the conditions of engagement and employment 
of domestic servants. ' 

The experts point out in their report that the above-mentioned 
enquiries showed that the hours of work of domestic servants were 
unduly long, and that these workers are therefore obviously unable 
to enjoy the social and cultural advantages guaranteed to most 
other groups of workers by labour legislation. It is not only for social 
reasons, however, that the introduction of legislation is desirable ; 
it is necessary also in order to raise the standing of an occupation 
which seems at present to be generally looked down upon. As the 
conditions of employment of domestic servants are much worse 
than those of other groups of workers, more particularly as regards 
hours, spare time, vocational training, etc., there has for many 
years been a shortage of domestic servants, while in several branches 
of industry and other activities women have to a considerable extent 
taken the place of men because they accept lower wages, with the 
result that in periods of depression there has been more male un- 
employment than there would otherwise have been. Regulations 
governing domestic service should therefore aim at increasing the 
prestige of that occupation and thus exercising a favourable influence 
on the employment market. 

The experts realise how difficult it would be to take the 8-hour 
day as a basis for regulating hours of work. In view of the special 
nature of domestic work and the large number of workplaces, they 
think it impossible to introduce legislation involving a system of 
inspection. They have therefore prepared two Bills: the principal 
one would apply to all domestic contracts of employment, while the 
alternative one, which they hope will be accepted if the first is 
rejected, would be binding only on those who signed a standard 
form of contract. 

The two Bills contain the same provisions concerning working 
conditions. The principal Bill, however, excludes from its scope 
members of the employer’s family, governesses or other persons 
holding a position of supervision in the household, certificated 
nurses, and valets and ladies’ maids engaged mainly in personal 
attendance on the employer or his wife. 

The experts propose that hours of work should be regulated 
indirectly by fixing the minimum amount of spare time to which 
domestic servants should be entitled in every case. According to 
the two Bills, the day’s work would end, unless there was any agree- 
ment to the contrary, at 7 p.m. ; in agricultural households it might 
continue until 8 p.m. during the months from April to September. 
It was obviously impossible to prohibit overtime, but the Bills provide 
that overtime shall be worked only by agreement between the parties 
and that extra wages shall be paid. In this connection the experts 
make a distinction between. housework in the strict sense and the 
task of looking after children or the sick ; for work of this latter type 
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no special remuneration for overtime is prescribed. Time off might 
be given in lieu of the extra pay for overtime. ; 

According to the two Bills, domestic servants would have the 
following free time: on one Sunday or public holiday out of three 
from the time work ceases on the day preceding the holiday until the 
time of beginning work on the day after the holiday ; on one day a 
week from 2 p.m. ; and on 1 May from 1 p.m. if it does not happen to 
be a Sunday. It would be possible for domestic servants, by arrange- 
ment, to be free every. second Sunday from 1 p.m. until the time 
of beginning work the following day. In special circumstances equi- 
valent free time might be given on other days, subject to agreement 
between the parties. 

The prescribed period of notice would be 14 days in the case of 
contracts containing no other stipulation on the subject. The 
employer would be entitled to break the contract immediately if the 
servant was guilty of serious negligence, was sentenced for a crimi- 
nal offence, or was found to be suffering from tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, or any other contagious disease. The servant would have 
the same right if the employer was two working days late in the 
payment of wages (which should be paid on the last day of the 
month), if she did not receive adequate food or accommodation, if 
the employer or his wife grossly neglected their duties towards the 
servant, if the employer or a member of his family suffered from one 
of the diseases mentioned above, or if the employer settled perma- 
nently in some other locality. 

The Bills further provide that the accommodation supplied to 
the servant must comply with the provisions of the Public. Health 
Act and that the servant shall have the free use of that accommoda- 
tion, the employer and members of his family not being entitled 
to enter it. A servant living in the employer’s household would be 
entitled, unless she is transferred to hospital, to accommodation, 
food, and personal attendance—even after the contract had expi- 
red—until she could leave the employer’s house without risk to 
her life or health. The employer would then be entitled to claim 
a refund by the servant of the expenses arising out of the illness. 
If a servant were prevented by illness from performing her 
work for more than 14 days, the employer would be entitled, in the 
case of a contract for a specified period, to break the contract after 
these 14 days by giving a further 14 days’ notice. If it were expected 
from the outset that the incapacity for work would last at least four 
weeks, and if the illness were not due to an occupational accident, 
the employer would be entitled immediately to give 14 days’ notice. 
If, however, the servant had recovered before the end of that period, 
the notice would not take effect. 

The Bills contain special provisions for domestic servants under 
the age of 16 years. Such'persons could not be required to work 
more than 7 hours’ overtime a week or to perform any work involving 





1It should be noted that the Act of 17 June 1938 concerning holidays with 
pay applies to domestic employees (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 5, 1 Aug. 1938, p. 127). 
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a risk of accident or strain or likely to have any unfavourable in- 
fluence on the health, physical development, or morals, of the servant. 
The employer would be obliged to see that a young domestic servant 
had the necessary rest periods during her work. 

It would be compulsory for the employer to give a servant a 
certificate containing information as to the nature of the work 
performed, her length of service, and her assiduity and ability. 

The Bills also contain a clause providing that the employer or the 
servant shall be entitled to claim damages if the other party does 
not fulfil the obligations laid down in the contract of employment 
or in the legislation. 

As the experts consider these Bills simply as a first step towards 
legislation concerning domestic service, they propose that the 
legislation should provisionally be enacted for three years. They 
intend to undertake separate enquiries into placing in domestic 
service and the problem of pensions. 


Views of the Social Board on the Bills * 


On 15 September 1939 the Department of Labour and Social 
Welfare published its views on the Bills analysed above. With regard 
to the shortage of female labour for domestic service, the Depart- 
ment points out that the state of war may bring about a change in 
the employment market. It is possible that women whose husbands 
are mobilised may look for domestic employment, while on the other 
hand the decline in income or difficulties connected with rationing 
may induce families to dispense with domestic help. Apart from these 
considerations, it is to be expected that women will still seek employ- 
ment in other fields in preference to domestic service. The tendency 
to admit women more freely to other branches of employment will 
continue, and domestic work will therefore have to suffer severe 
competition from other forms of activity. In recent years there 
has been a shortage of female labour in industry, nursing, and 
restaurants. The present trend of the population shows that it is 
impossible to count on any great increase in the amount of female 
labour, a greater shortage being more probable. Consequently 
the competition between domestic service and other kinds of employ- 
ment will become more acute, and domestic service must be made more 
attractive. The enquiries that have been carried out show the need 
for legislation, and the Board is therefore in favour of intro- 
ducing it. It is agreed that in view of the great difficulties of legisla- 
ting on hours of work in this particular field the legislation should 
regulate spare time. Domestic work, except in agricultural house- 
holds, should end by 7 p.m., or possibly by 7.30 p.m. provided that 
proportionate time off is granted. The legislation should, as the 
experts propose, deal not only with spare time but also with various 
other conditions of employment. The Social Board, however, is 
not convinced that in the present circumstances it would be desir- 
able to put forward a proposal of this nature now. 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, 1939, No. 9, pp. 657-666. 
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Conditions of Work of Domestic Employees in the Country * 


In order to obtain the necessary information, those responsible 
for the enquiry into conditions on farms sent out to employers and 
employees questionnaires similar to those used for the 1936 enquiry.* 
In addition, a special questionnaire was sent to institutions and per- 
sons likely to have special knowledge of conditions of work on farms. 
A study of the replies showed that there was a shortage of female 
labour, which appeared to have become more marked from 1928 to 
1938. The increase in the demand for female labour for industry and 
the attraction exercised by the towns were contributory factors 
in this phenomenon. At the same time, men had replaced women 
for certain farm work, more particularly looking after cattle. 

Practically half of the domestic servants covered by this enquiry 
were under the age of 20 years, and only one-tenth were 30 years 
of age or over. The reason is that girls normally find their first 
places near their own homes. 


Vocational Training. 


Three-fourths of the replies referred to domestic servants who 
had merely had some training in cooking, and one-third to servants 
who had had a course in a continuation school. Only a very small 
percentage had attended courses in an agricultural domestic school, 
a people’s university, or some other vocational school. It was 
found that the younger domestic servants had more frequently 
obtained some training than the older ones ; this is probably because 
in recent years domestic science courses have been introduced in an 
increasing number of schools. On the other hand, it was found that 
the older servants had more frequently been trained in an agricul- 
tural domestic school or a people’s university, because training of this 
kind is given only after the pupils have spent a certain time in remu- 
nerative employment. Rather more than one-fourth of the total 
had been in domestic service for less than three years, about half 
for three to nine years, and only one-seventh for 10 years or over. 


Change of Place. 


Domestic servants do not seem to remain long in the same 
place. According to the replies received from mistresses and servants, 
about half of the servants had been with the same family for more 
than a year, and rather more than one-fourth for less than a year ; 
three-fourths had been less than three years in the same place, and 
about one-tenth from three to five years. The replies indicate that 
changes from one place to another in the same occupation are not 
so frequent as changes to another .occupation. 

Four-fifths of the servants replied that there was no stipulation 
in their contract concerning notice of dismissal. When such a stipu- 
lation existed, the period was generally three weeks or one month. 





1 SOCIALSTYRELSEN : op. cit. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1937, p. 83. 
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In 1 per cent. of the replies, the period of notice was said to be a 
fortnight or less. Two-thirds of the servants had obtained their 
posts by personal recommendation, and only one-third had made 
use of the public employment exchanges ; one-tenth had made use 
of advertisements, and only a very small percentage had applied 
to private employment agencies. It appeared that two-fifths of the 
total were members of youth organisations, study circles, temperance 
associations, trade unions, or sports clubs. 


Hours of Work. 


In the last few years, and more particularly since the introduc- 
tion of the legislation of 1936 and 1937 concerning the hours of work 
of agricultural workers, domestic servants on farms have been 
claiming shorter hours and demanding regulations concerning rest 
periods and spare time. 

The information supplied by mistresses indicates that the average 
hours of work, including breaks for meals, were rather more than 
13 in the day in summer and 12% in winter. According to the 
servants, the corresponding figures were 14 and 13. A very few replies 
stated that hours of work, even in winter, were 15 or more in the 
day. The average hours of work in the course of the week, according 
to the employers, were 84 4 in winter and 88 44 in summer ; according 
to the servants, they were 88% and 93% respectively. There are 
usually from three to six breaks for meals and refreshments during 
the day, generally three for meals and two for coffee. 


Holidays. 

There do not appear to be any formal agreements concerning 
spare time, which is generally given according to the inclination 
of the employer. The mistresses reported that from one-fourth 
to one-third of the servants had no fixed spare time, while the ser- 
vants stated that this was the case for one-third of the total. 

There were great discrepancies in the information supplied 
concerning regular Sunday holidays. A weekday holiday would 
seem to be given regularly once a week. The most usual arrangement 
is one Sunday in three or four and one working day every week. 

Rather more than half the servants, according to the mistresses, 
and about two-thirds according to the servants themselves, are 
entitled to holidays with pay. The discrepancy may probably be 
explained by the fact that the right to these holidays is recognised 
only after a certain period of service, which is generally one year. The 
replies of the two parties agreed in stating that holidays are given 
more frequently on large farms than on small ones. The length of 
the holiday is usually one week. Holidays of two to three weeks are 
granted to about one-third of the servants, according to the mis- 
tresses, and to a smaller proportion according to the servants them- 
selves. A very small number of servants are entitled to a month’s 
holiday. A subsistence allowance during holidays would seem rarely 
to be paid in the country districts. 
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Wages and Housing. 

The cash wages are as follows: for domestic servants on small 
farms working only in the house, 30 kr. a month on the average ; 
on large farms 39 kr. ; for those who are also required to milk the 
cows, the figures are 34 and 38 kr. respectively ; for other domestic 
servants engaged in work outside the house, the wages are 31 and 
37 kr. These figures vary, of course, according to the age, ability, 
and length of service, of the individual. 

With regard to accommodation, the employers state that two- 
thirds of the servants have rooms of their own, but according to the 
servants themselves only half enjoy this privilege. One-fifth of the 
servants, according to the employers, and one-fourth according to 
the servants, sleep in the kitchen. Conditions of accommodation 
vary greatly according to the size of the farm, the size of the family, 
and the district concerned. 


Medical Treatment. 

Since the repeal of the old masters and servants legislation in 
1926, employers are under no legal obligation to pay for the treatment 
of their employees in case of sickness. For certain groups of women 
employees in agriculture formerly covered by that legislation, the 
matter is now regulated by a special provision of collective agreements 
whereby the employer is responsible to some extent for paying the 
medical expenses of his workers and their families. No such provi- 
sion exists in the case of domestic servants on farms. A special 
question was therefore included in the questionnaire so as to obtain 
information on this point. The replies show that in two-thirds of the 
cases of short illness the employers pay the expenses ; according 
to certain replies, medical expenses are paid only in certain cases, 
depending on the length of service of the employee, whether or not 
the disease was contracted in the course of her service, etc. Some 
employers pay only the cost of medical attendance, and others only 
the cost of drugs or hospital treatment. 

According to the employers, 13 per cent. of the servants, and 
according to the servants 15 per cent., are members of sickness 
funds. One-fifth, according to the employers, and one-fourth accord- 
ing to the servants, have life insurance policies. 


Suggested Improvements. 

The main reasons why domestic servants on farms endeavour to 
change their occupation appear to be the long hours, the low wages, 
their repugnance for the work (particularly milking and looking after 
cattle), the lack of spare time, the fact that such work is looked 
down upon, etc. The mistresses as well as the servants seem to 
consider that conditions gf employment in farm households leave 
much to be desired. Many of the replies refer to the need for improved 
vocational training, either by means of a compulsory course of 
domestic training organised by the State or by some form of supple- 
mentary education for all girls between the ages of 15 and 16 years, 
or else by means of one year of compulsory service. 
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Certain mistresses expressed themselves as being opposed to 
statutory regulation of working conditions; very many of the 
servants, on the other hand, showed a desire for legislation or collec- 
tive agreements to regulate conditions. Many of the mistresses stated 
that domesti¢ work in rural areas was badly organised and that it 
should be facilitated by the introduction of modern equipment ; 
many of them hoped that the public authorities would give economic 
assistance to enable rationalisation to be carried out. In this connec- 
tion, the managers of employment exchanges favoured installing 
practical kitchens, electric light, and running water, the construc- 
tion of cellars for wood and food in the house itself, and sounder 
methods of house construction and planning. The majority of the 
mistresses’ replies drew attention to the consequences of the labour 
shortage, and in particular to the fact that mothers of families were 
overworked. 

The report concludes with a comparison between the conditions 
of employment of domestic servants in the country and in the 
towns. 


Measures to Facilitate the Work of Women in Small Agricultural 
Households * 


Another enquiry was instituted by the Minister of Agriculture 
in 1938 with a view to finding means of simplifying household work 
in small agricultural holdings by the use of technical equipment. 
In 1937 an enquiry had been carried out into conditions of work 
in small agricultural holdings and had shown the need for the collec- 
tive use of machinery. The 1938 enquiry was intended to take 
account of hygienic and health conditions, but the main purpose was 
to consider the possibility of simplifying women’s work in rural 
households. 


Defects in the Conditions of House Work. 


The report, submitted on 25 February 1939, shows that most of the 
women working on small agricultural holdings are overworked 
because they have to perform their household tasks and in addition 
assist with the agricultural work by attending to the cattle and at 
certain periods of the year working in the fields. Their houses and 
kitchens generally lack many practical requirements such as running 
water ; their hours of work are long and their work fatiguing. These 
facts doubtless constitute one of the main reasons why so many 
young women leave the country to seek employment elsewhere. 
The committee of enquiry, wishing to have some idea of the extent 
to which women took part in agricultural work, carefully examined 
the data supplied by small farms the accounts of which are subject 
to supervision, and which must therefore regularly supply informa- 
tion to the agricultural authorities concerning agricultural work in 
the strict sense (the care of cattle, work in the fields, ete.) performed 
by members of the families of small farmers. 





1 JORDBRUKSDEPARTEMENTET : Underldttandet av kvinnornas arbete i de mindre 
lanthemmen. Statens offentliga utredningar 1939: 6. Stockholm, 1939. 
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In five districts the committee also enquired into the time 
required by housewives for different tasks. According to the figures 
published in the report, their average hours of work are 13 in the 
day, of which 4 are devoted to agricultural work (in the stables, 
gardens, or fields), about 334 to the preparation of meals, 144 to 
other household tasks, and 1% to the care of children. The time 
spent in moving from one workplace to another within the house or 
from the house to other buildings is estimated at 3/4 of an hour, and 
another 3/4, of an hour must be reckoned for movements in the 
kitchen during the preparation of meals. That means that 11% hours, 
or 11.5 per cent. of the total working time, are taken up in moving 
from one place to another. The time spent in carrying water, etc., 
is estimated at a quarter of an hour on the average. 

* These figures show that the hours of work are unduly long and 
that steps should be taken to simplify the work of housewives on 
small farms, but there is an obstacle to any improvement in the very 
limited economic resources of small farmers, so that some improve- 
ment in their financial situation must be considered as the most 
important factor in securing better working conditions. 


Causes of the Unsatisfactory Conditions. 

As a rule the small farmer does not earn enough for the satis- 
factory maintenance of his family, and therefore it is often necessary 
for his wife to do some of the agricultural work. If she does this for 
four hours a day, which is half a normal working day, it means that she 
is overworked with her other duties. The committee points out that 
this difficulty is closely bound up with the special structure and 
working conditions of small agricultural holdings and therefore 
cannot be eliminated entirely. Something might, however, be done 
to facilitate the performance of the work. The report mentions among 
the desirable improvements: (a) an improvement in the economic 
situation of small farmers; (b) the creation of larger agricultural 
units producing a better return by joining unduly small farms to 
larger ones; (¢c) increased mechanisation on small agricultural 
holdings, more particularly by the collective use of machinery. The 
committee is doubtful, however, whether the establishment of co- 
operative stables, which has been advocated recently, would faci- 
litate the work on these farms. It should, however, be possible to 
have certain household tasks, such as washing, done on a collective 
basis. Very often those concerned have not the slightest idea of what 
might be done to organise household work more scientifically, and 
very little interest is often taken in the problem of improving house- 
hold conditions because this work is considered to be unproductive. 
Not enough has so far been done in this field, probably because of 
lack of knowledge and of practical ideas. The efforts made to improve 
working conditions in rural households are extremely slight compared 
with what has been done in the towns. 

The report draws attention to the faulty construction and inade- 
quate equipment of rural houses, and particularly to the absence 
of modern technical installations such as running water, central 
heating, and in many cases even electricity. 
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The report sums up as follows the main causes of the bad working 
conditions in small agricultural holdings : (1) unsatisfactory economic 
conditions and the resulting difficulties ; (2) lack of understanding 
of the importance of household work ; (3) defective and badly planned 
buildings and the absence of labour-saving devices ; (4) inadequate 
utensils and lack of knowledge as to the organisation of work. 


Suggested Improvements. 

There has been a considerable increase in the interest taken in 
all matters concerning domestic work, and peasant families them- 
selves have tried to introduce certain improvements. The rural 
women’s organisations and other bodies have also dealt with the 
question. The possibilities of action by private organisations, 
however, are necessarily limited, and the State must intervene, either 
by giving direct assistance to the individual or by carrying out 
general enquiries and collecting information. 

The collection of information in the various provinces by advi- 
sers on household matters will have to be supplemented by news- 
paper articles, wireless talks, the cinema, and the distribution of 
pamphlets. 

With regard to the rationalisation of working methods and 
utensils, the committee proposes that a Government institute 
for the rationalisation of domestic work should be set up. This 
institute would have the following tasks: (1) to carry out enquiries 
into working methods and study new and more scientific systems ; 
(2) to test utensils and other appliances used in household work ; 
(3) to publish the results of its enquiries, these publications being 
sent free of charge to schools, experts in domestic science, teachers 
in agricultural domestic schools, and organisations engaged in the 
collection and distribution of information. The institute would also 
be responsible for training housewives by means of propaganda 
leaflets, newspaper articles, courses, lectures, wireless talks, and 
films. The institute would organise domestic training in elementary 
and secondary schools, since the training at present given is not 
based on scientific methods. 

With regard to housing, the committee proposes that the State 
should grant subsidies and loans for installing labour-saving equip- 
ment in the houses of peasant farmers. A more detailed plan on 
this point will be drawn up with the assistance of experts on housing 
questions. The committee also proposes that a number of model 
houses should be built. 

The committee further considered as one of the means of improv- 
ing the conditions of work of rural housewives the establishment 
of collective laundries. This problem has already been studied by 
various organisations of housewives. The washing is still one of the 
most arduous tasks in household work, and on many farms it has 
to be carried out under very primitive conditions, often outside even 
in winter, with serious results for the health of the women concerned. 
The committee has prepared a number of plans on this subject 
adapted to varying local conditions. It is proposed, for example, 
that travelling laundries should be organised in sparsely populated 
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areas. Experts have calculated that between 70 and 80 per Gent. 
of the time at present required for laundry work could be saved if 
suitable machines were used. The committee considers that a num- 
ber of laundries should be established as an experiment so as to 
obtain information as to the results ; it suggests a State subsidy for 
this purpose. 


NORWAY 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic Servants in Towns * 


When the new Workers’ Protection Act was being drafted in 
Norway in 1936 the Trade Union of Domestic Employees requested 
Parliament to extend the scope of the Act to domestic servants. 
The Social Questions Committee of Parliament, in submitting its 
proposals, favoured legislation to regulate the conditions of employ- 
ment of domestic servants but considered that these regulations 
could not be included in a general Act for the protection of the 
workers because that would involve excessive interference with work 
in private households. It therefore asked the Government to set up 
a special committee to study the problem and prepare a Bill on the 
conditions of employment of domestic servants. In December 1936 
the Department of Social Affairs appointed a committee, which, at 
its first meeting in January 1937, decided that a statistical enquiry 
was necessary in order to determine the existing conditions of employ- 
ment of domestic servants and requested the Department to entrust 
the enquiry to the Central Statistical Office. The necessary credits 
were voted and the statistical report was published as a basis for 
future legislation relating to domestic service. 

The Norwegian legislation concerning masters and servants has 
been in force for more than two hundred years, and there are many 
rules established by custom. Domestic servants are also covered by 
the legislation concerning compulsory sickness and old-age insurance. 

As the proposed enquiry had to be based on information supplied 
by individuals and as the Statistical Office considered that it should 
be carried out on as wide a basis as possible, questionnaires were 
sent to all housewives and all domestic servants working solely 
in private houses in 26 towns and in the suburbs of three of them. 
A Royal Order of 1 October 1937 made it compulsory to reply to 
the questionnaire. 

According to the 1930 census, about 120,000 women (including 
26,969 in towns) are engaged in domestic work in Norway, constitut- 
ing about one-third of the total number of women engaged in 
economic activities. Between the 1920 and 1930 censuses the number 
of domestic servants increased very considerably. Domestic work 
is numerically the most important occupation for women after 
agricultural employment. There are only 60,000 women employed in 
industry. The number of ‘questionnaires sent to housewives and 
servants in the towns covered by the enquiry was 57,221, and the 
number of replies that could be used was 38,505, or 67.3 per cent. 





1 STATISTISKE CENTRALBYRA : Arbeidsvilkdrene for hushjelp i norske byer. Norges 
Offisielle Statistikk. IX. 146. Oslo, 1938. 
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Results of the Enquiry. 

As the Norwegian enquiry was intended primarily to reveal the 
conditions of employment of domestic servants, detailed consider- 
ation was not given to the question of the supply and demand of 
domestic labour. 

After a detailed allocation of domestic servants to various 
categories, the largest being that of general servants, the enquiry 
went on to consider various matters such as accommodation, the 
ages of domestic servants in different towns, their places of birth 
(in towns or in the country), ete. 


Vocational Training. 

As a general rule the information supplied by mistresses as to 
vocational training is vague and inadequate. It would appear that 
19 per cent. of the servants received vocational training, lasting 
as a rule for five or six months. Those who received such training 
were generally cooks or children’s nurses. The report states that 
there is no organised vocational training for domestic servants in 
Norway. In 1938 the Department of Agriculture set up a committee 
to report on the reorganisation of domestic training, and in the 
same year the city of Oslo also appointed a committee to make 
proposals for a vocational school for domestic servants. 

According to the report, 13 per cent. of domestic employees had 
formerly been in some other occupation. The majority of these 
were over the age of 30 years and quite a number of them had been 
employed in hotels and restaurants, which may be considered as a 
kind of training for household work. Many of the young domestic 
servants had previously worked in factories ; the older ones had been 
employed in handicrafts or sewing. As the information concerning 
vocational training is scanty, and as most domestic servants 
obtain their training, through practice, it was felt necessary to consi- 
der the length of the period during which servants remained in the 
same occupation. According to the information supplied by them- 
selves, the period is longest in the case of cooks, followed by ladies’ 
maids, and is shortest for nursemaids. Half of the cooks covered by 
the enquiry had followed that occupation for more than ten years. 
A large number of domestic servants under the age of 20 years had 
already been in that occupation for two to five years. The report 
remarks on the fact that domestic servants do not usually remain 


long in the same place. 


Period of Notice. 
The period of notice would seem to be fourteen days as a general 
rule, but in some cases it is as long as a month or even three months. 


Wages. 

Wages vary widely, being influenced by numerous factors such 
as local conditions, the age, ability, and experience, of the servant, 
the special requirements of the employer, the conditions of accommo- 
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dation, the employer’s economic situation, supply and demand, etc. 
The wages of very young servants, who may be considered as appren- 
tices and who live with their parents, are sometimes as low as 10 kr. 
a month, while the wages of an experienced cook often exceed 
100 kr. The data concerning average wages show that there are 
considerable differences from one category to another. The highest 
wages are those of cooks and ladies’ maids and the lowest are those 
of general servants and children’s nurses. The last-mentioned group 
consists of a variety of types: some are very young girls with no 
experience, earning very low wages, and some are trained nurses 
with good wages. The report indicates that 45 per cent. of all domes- 
tic servants earn between 30 and 50 kr. a month, 15 per cent. from 
20 to 30 kr., 18 per cent. from 50 to 60 kr., 2 per cent. less than 20 kr., 
and 8 per cent. more than 70 kr. There is a considerable difference 
between the wages paid in large and small towns ; wages are higher 
in the larger towns, and this can be attributed to the different age 
distribution of servants in large and small towns and the higher 
standard required of servants in towns. 

The wages of domestic servants living with their employers are 
generally higher than those of servants who are not provided with 
accommodation. Those who live with their parents generally receive 
much lower wages than the others. These are often apprentices who 
work shorter hours or servants with no personal responsibility. The 
wages of servants who rent rooms of their own are also lower than 
those of servants of the same category living in the employers’ house. 
Hours of work play a part in determining wage rates. In a few rare 
cases it would seem that a supplement is paid for accommodation. 
As a rule the rents paid for rooms by domestic servants are low 
(from 10 to 25 kr. a month in the large towns, generally below 
15 kr. in smaller towns, and below 10 kr. in 43 per cent. of the cases). 
Sometimes the rent is paid partly in cash and partly by work, such as 
washing down the stairs. The work of domestic servants of this 
group is generally different from that of servants who live in the 
employers’ house. Many of them come at a fixed time to do some 
definite work, often the heaviest work, although others do the 
general house work in the same way as resident servants. 

The report contains statistics showing the differences between 
the wages of different categories of servants according to the length 
of time spent in the occupation, length of service in the same house- 
hold, and the number of rooms in the employers’ dwelling. The 
highest wages are paid in households of six persons or over. The wages 
are higher in childless households than in those with children, al- 
though the maid has naturally more work in the latter. The reason 
probably is that households with children are not able to pay high 
wages and are content to employ young and inexperienced servants. 
One interesting fact is that in households in which the mother engages 
in some occupation the servant’s wages are lower than in house- 
holds where the mistress has no outside occupation, although it 
might be supposed that in the former case the servant would have 
greater responsibilities. 
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Accommodation. 

Of the domestic servants living in their employers’ houses, 
84 per cent. have rooms of their own (77 per cent. in the smaller 
towns), 8 per cent. share a room with another servant, and 7.6 
per cent. sleep in the kitchen, hall, children’s room, or some other 
room. Servants with rooms of their own were asked to give the 
length and breadth of the room. The replies show that there are 
very few of these rooms less than four square metres in size. Most of 
them are from six to eight or from eight to ten square metres and 
quite a number exceed twelve square metres. According to the 
legislation on the subject six square metres is the minimum area 
which is permitted. 

Hours of Work. 

As domestic service cannot be organised and restricted as pre- 
cisely as other forms of employment the Statistical Office found that 
it was difficult to make exact calculations of hours of work and 
therefore decided to determine if possible the gross hours. These are 
calculated from the time of beginning to the time of ending work, 
without deducting breaks for meals or rests. According to the mis- 
tresses the average hours of work of servants living in are 11.8 in 
the day, while according to the servants they are 12.1. The hours 
of work vary according to the size of the house, the number of rooms, 
the size of the family, the number of children, the type of heating, etc. 


Breaks and Holidays. 

There are considerable discrepancies between the information 
supplied by mistresses and that supplied by servants as regards 
breaks. According to the former, 82.3 per cent. of servants have 
regular breaks during their working time ; of that number, 1.4 per 
cent. have breaks of less than an hour, 11.6 per cent. from 1 to 2 
hours, 18.2 per cent. from 2 to 3 hours, and 8.4 per cent. 3 hours 
or over; for 60.4 per cent. no information as to the length of the 
breaks was supplied. According to the servants the corresponding 
figures are 59.3 per cent. and 3.6, 21.9, 21.4, and 6.8, per cent., no 
details being given in 46.3 per cent. of the cases. As there were so 
many cases in which the duration of the breaks was not indicated 
it is impossible to arrive at a definite conclusion on this subject. 
There are also great divergences in the information supplied with 
regard to overtime for entertaining or other purposes. According to 
the mistresses, 88.2 per cent. of the servants are entirely free in the 
evenings, 5.2 per cent. are sometimes free, and 3.2 per cent. must 
work in the evenings. According to the servants the corresponding 
figures are 74.7, 2.6, and 18.9, per cent. 

With regard to the weekly rest the mistresses state that 92 per 
cent. of the servants have one day’s holiday a week, 2.8 per cent. 
are free twice a week, and only 0.7 per cent. less than once a week ; 
16.4 per cent. are free every Sunday, 51.6 per cent. every second 
Sunday, and 26.6 per cent. every third Sunday. The corresponding 
percentages supplied by the servants are 93.1, 1.9, 0.7, 15, 51.5, 
and 27.2. 
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According to the mistresses, holidays with pay are granted to 
93 per cent. of the servants, but only to 86 per cent. according to the 
servants themselves. The holiday is generally a fortnight, but 
often longer, according to the period of service. The mistresses state 
that half the servants who are entitled to holidays receive a subsis- 
tence allowance (and sometimes also travelling expenses) ; according 
to the servants this is the case for 44 per cent. 


Insurance. 


Servants were asked to state whether they had a life insurance 
or annuity policy. Their replies show that in general 21.4 per cent. 
had such a policy, the highest percentage (31.7) being among those 
between the ages of 31 and 55 years. A very few mistresses would 
appear to pay their servants’ life insurance premiums. As was 
mentioned above, domestic servants are covered by compulsory 
sickness insurance in Norway, and the replies show that their contri- 
butions are generally paid by the mistresses. 


Persons Working by the Hour. 


The report also contains a chapter on those who are not in full- 
time employment but do household work for a certain number of 
hours. Special questionnaires were sent out to housewives and ser- 
vants to obtain information concerning this group. The material 
obtained may not be complete but it gives some idea of the condi- 
tions of work of this type of servant in a few of the larger towns. 
The labour problem for these servants is quite different from that 
of domestic servants in the accepted sense. For the latter the gross 
working hours may be longer, although it is impossible to indicate 
the exact figure, but the former work for a fixed number of hours 
and are fully employed during the whole of that period except during 
breaks for meals. The figures published show that most of these 
servants work three days a week, generally for eight hours a day, or 
else for three to six hours a day on six days a week. They often work 
in several households. The hours of work usually vary from 30 to 
60 in the week, the average being 42 in the week, or seven in the day. 
They do not usually work on Sundays, but for them the free Sunday 
has the disadvantage that they receive no wages and have to provide 
their own meals. Most servants of this type are paid partly in cash 
and partly in meals, and some of them are also housed by the em- 
ployer. It is difficult to compare the wages of those in permanent 
service with the wages of those working on an hourly basis. The 
average wage of the former in Oslo is 52.94 kr. a month, or 53.02 kr. 
if accommodation is provided. The wages of servants working on an 
hourly basis from 45 to 70 hours a week are, on the average, 49.81 
kr. monthly if accommodation and all meals are supplied and 64.84 
kr. a month with all meals but no accommodation. These servants 
have much shorter hours but also lower wages ; generally, however, 
they have some other employment or source of income. 

Holidays with pay are granted to 47.8 per cent. of servants of this 
type ; for 42.1 per cent. there is no stipulation in the contract of 
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employment, and certain others have holidays without pay. In all, 
64.3 per cent. receive a holiday ; for 2.4 per cent. of these the holiday 
is one week ; for 75.6 per cent. it is a fortnight, and for 19.3 per cent. 
longer. The arrangements for the payment of subsistence allowance 
during the holiday also vary; for 44.3 per cent. no allowance is 
paid, 27.3 per cent. receive an allowance, and for 28.4 per cent. no 
information was supplied. The period of notice of dismissal would 
seem to be 14 days as a general rule, but in a quarter of the cases 
there is no stipulation on the subject. For this group also the sickness 
insurance contribution would seem usually to be paid by the employ- 
er, sometimes by several employers. Many members of the group 
apparently prefer this type of work to permanent domestic service 
in spite of the disadvantages. 


Criticisms and Suggested Improvements. 


The report concludes with a chapter devoted to criticisms of the - 
present organisation of domestic work and proposals for improvements. 
The question “ Do you wish to change your occupation and if so 
for what reasons ? ” was answered in the affirmative by 40 per cent. 
of the servants, mostly those under the age of 30 years ; more than 
half of those who had received vocational training as domestic ser- 
vants expressed this wish. 

The reason most frequently given for desiring a change is the 
length of the working day and the inadequate free time. Low wages 
are never given by themselves as a motive for changing, but they 
were often indicated jointly with overwork. 

Many servants said that they were content with their work but 
wished their occupation to be more highly organised and respected. 

Several mistresses saw no reason to change the present system 
of domestic service, but a large number indicated a desire for reforms. 
The reform most frequently mentioned was proper vocational 
training for domestic servants, followed by the fixing of wages 
according to qualifications. Many mistresses and servants urged 
the adoption of regulations concerning hours of work, holidays, and 
free time. Many of the replies drew attention to the need for a more 
scientific organisation of domestic work. 

Very many mistresses and servants seemed to consider it possible 
to adopt statutory provisions concerning conditions of work in 
domestic service. 


The Committee’s Proposals 


On 13 October 1939 the committee submitted its report and a 
Bill to the Department of Social Affairs.. The Bill would cover 
domestic servants in towns and those in rural households other than 
farms. 

The most important provisions of the Bill are as follows. Hours 
of work would be from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. or, in the case of those work- 
ing by the day, from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. For both groups the maximum 





1 SOSIALDEPARTEMENTET : Innstilling om Vernelov for Hushjelp. Oslo, 1939. 
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length of the working day would be 10 hours, and for those working 
half-days five hours. Provision is made for looking after the house 
or working overtime three times a week, but in the case of those 
under the age of 17 years this service must not extend beyond 
9 p.m. Remuneration for such work would be granted in the form 
of additional time off or in cash at the rate of 1 per cent. per hour of 
the monthly wage for looking after the house and 2 per cent. for 
overtime work. 

Servants would be free from 3 p.m. one afternoon a week. In 
addition, they would be entitled to one Sunday or public holiday 
out of two ; on alternate free days the free time would extend from the 
end of the previous day’s work to the morning of the following 
day ; on the other free days the employee would be free from 11 
a.m. until the following morning. 

After six months’ service in the same household servants would 
be entitled to eight days’ holiday with pay and subsistence allowance, 
to be granted between 1 June and 1 September. For each additional 
month of service the holiday would be increased by one day up to a 
total of 14 days for 12 months, including Sundays. The period of 
notice of dismissal would be 14 days. No servant could be dismissed 
while sick and receiving benefits under the sickness insurance 
legislation and in no case during the first four weeks of sickness. 
The accommodation provided would have to be in accordance with 
the legislation concerning building, suitably furnished, and provided 
with a lock and key. The employer would supply the servant with 
an employment book which would act as a reference and would 
contain information as to the nature and conditions of work, member- 
ship of the sickness fund, etc. It is also proposed that a committee 
on domestic employment should be set up in each locality and that 
fines should be imposed on employers failing to comply with the 
provisions of the legislation. 


DENMARK 


Report of a Committee on Domestic Training} 

As various appeals had been made to the Danish Government 
from different quarters to deal with the training of women for 
domestic employment, the Prime Minister decided at the end of 
April 1938 to appoint a committee representing the various Gov- 
ernment departments and the more important institutions and 
organisations concerned to consider this problem. 

The report submitted to the authorities by the committee on 
13 January 1939 contains a survey of the present organisation 
of domestic training, the committee’s proposals, and a Bill, which 
has already come before Parliament. 

The report shows that the subsidies granted for domestic training 
in various schools and the: courses at present organised are spread 
over the budgets of various Government departments, and that 
there is little co-ordination of the scheme. 





1 Betenkning afgivet af den af Statsministeriet nedsatte Husholdningskommission 
af 1938. Copenhagen, 19389. 
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The Committee’s Proposals. 

The Committee points out that, according to statistics, 71 per 
cent. of the women between 15 and 70 years of age in Denmark 
are engaged in household work, 56 per cent. as mistresses and 
about 15 per cent. as housekeepers, domestic servants, ete. From 
40 to 50 per cent. of the total national income is in the hands of 
housewives, who spend from 1,600 to 1,900 million kr. annually 
in the purchase of household necessities. It is therefore extremely 
important, both for the individual household and for society as a 
whole, that the women engaged in domestic work should be as 
well trained as possible for carrying out their numerous tasks. 
It is also extremely important for reasons of health, and more 
particularly of nutrition, that training in domestic science should 
be organised in such a way as to be available for the great majority 


of the population. Various organisations and schools and certain. 


individuals have tried to develop domestic training and to bring home 
to the public the value of such training for the individual and for 
the community. As a result, the number of pupils in domestic 
science schools and evening classes increased considerably in the 
last few years. At present, however, there is no uniform curriculum 
for domestic science training, and the training does not meet the 
needs of the population as a whole. 

The committee had been asked, if it thought it necessary, to 
submit proposals for the organisation of a single system for the 
training of housewives'and domestic servants, for the organisation 
of satisfactory school courses (in vocational schools, domestic 
science schools, etc.), and for the training of domestic science teachers. 
It felt, however, that it was concerned solely with the problem of 
the preparation of women for domestic work. It draws attention to 
the necessity for making it compulsory for boys as well as girls 
to have a certain period of domestic training, as is the case, for 
example, in Norway. 

There are two possible types of preparation for domestic work : 
the first is practical work in a household under the direction of an 
experienced housewife; the second is theoretical and practical 
training in school. 

The committee considered that what was chiefly required was 
to develop domestic training in schools so that such training would 
be available throughout the whole country. If subsequently it 
was found necessary to consider the problem of vocational training 
in approved households, this should, in the committee’s opinion, 
be done mainly under the apprenticeship legislation. 


The Bill Submitted by the Committee. 

In the Bill which it drew up, the Committee proposes that all 
domestic training for girls should be under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. In dealing with preparation for domestic 
work, the Ministry should have the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee of experts on various forms of domestic training, both in 
towns and in rural districts. The State Council on Domestic Work 
should be represented on this committee. 
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All girls should receive domestic training during the last two 
years of the period of compulsory school attendance. The Ministry 
would draw up the curriculum, which would be the same for the 
whole country, and which would be given in all public schools 
and in all approved private schools in receipt of a State grant. 

The Bill further provides that every girl between the ages of 
14 and 20 should have the possibility of attending a three-year 
course in domestic science following the training given in the ele- 
mentary school. The curriculum for this course would be drawn up 
by the Minister of Education and there would be three consecutive 
classes of 100 to 150 hours each. The curriculum would include the 
following subjects: cleaning, cooking, including the theory of 
nutrition, qualities of goods, housekeeping, the preparation of accounts 
and family budgets, the theory of hygiene and child welfare, needle- 
work, the maintenance of utensils, and laundry work. 

The courses would be free, but the Minister might arrange for a 
small fee to be charged, possibly on condition that the fee would be 
refunded to those who regularly attended the courses. 

In each county there would be a committee on domestic training, 
consisting of six members under the chairmanship of the governor. 
This committee would be responsible for supervising the training 
provided for girls between the ages of 14 and 20 years. The committee 
would decide in what place the training should be organised, take 
decisions as regards the curriculum, appoint the teachers, etc. 

In each centre in which domestic training was organised, a local 
committee would be set up, consisting of three to five members, to 
supervise the training and take decisions on all points not falling 
within the competence of other authorities. The training would 
be given by certificated teachers of domestic science or by women 
specially trained for the purpose. 

It would be desirable to co-ordinate the two schemes of training, 
because the three-year courses for girls between the ages of 14 and 
20 would not provide full-time employment for a teacher, and the 
elementary schools in country districts often have several women 
teachers whose time is not fully occupied. It would be in the interests 
of the teachers and of the community to utilise the available time of 
these teachers as far as possible, in which case they could be given 
permanent contracts with the right to a pension. The local commit- 
tees mentioned above would be responsible for ensuring this co- 
ordination. 

The Bill provides for a State grant to domestic science schools 
giving not less than five months’ advanced vocational training, both 
theoretical and practical, to young women on the basis of the know- 
ledge gained during the three-year courses for those between the ages 
of 14 and 20 years. If pupils attending these schools were in difficult 
financial circumstances, the schools might receive a subsidy of 40 kr. 
per pupil in respect of two-thirds of the total number of pupils, 
and this subsidy might be extended at a later stage. 

The Bill also provides for State grants to institutions for training 
domestic science teachers. Admission to such institutions would be 
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granted to those who had followed the three-year course for girls 
between the ages of 14 and 20 or some equivalent course and the 
five-month course in a domestic science school. Here again grants 
would be paid in respect of pupils whose financial situation made it 
necessary. 

The committee thought that the course of training for domestic 
science teachers should be three years, but it was considered desirable 
to leave the decision to the Ministry of Education in consultation 
with the committees on domestic training. The curriculum for the 
training of teachers of domestic science in elementary schools would 
‘also be drawn up by the Minister of Education, who should take 
into account the fact that these teachers should also fulfil the condi- 
tions required for the training of girls between the ages of 14 and 
20 years. 

From time to time teachers of both types should, in accordance 
with rules to be drawn up by the Ministry of Education, attend 
refresher courses organised by the State. Attendance at these 
courses would be free of charge and the teachers concerned would 
receive a travelling allowance, a subsistence allowance, and >if 
necessary a grant towards the cost of a substitute during their 
absence. By decision of the Minister, other teachers of domestic 
science and advisers on domestic questions might be permitted to 
attend these courses, and the State might also grant subsidies in 
respect of these persons. 

The Bill also mentions grants to pupils attending other domestic 
science courses, such as those for adults who have not been able 
to attend the supplementary domestic science courses or those 
who wish to specialise in some particular branch. 

Domestic science teaching in elementary schools and in courses 
for girls between the ages of 14 and 20, as well as the training for 
domestic science teachers, should be under the supervision of a woman 
inspector, who would be a civil servant and would assist the county 
committees mentioned above. If necessary the Minister of Education 
would appoint one or two assistants to help this inspector. The 
State would also exercise supervision over domestic science training 
in all other institutes, schools, and courses, in receipt of Government 
grants. 

It is pointed out that in recent years there has often been a 
certain confusion between domestic science schools approved by the 
State and those subsidised by private undertakings as a means of 
advertising their products. The Bill therefore proposes that schools 
of the latter type should be required to make it perfectly plain in 
their publications that they are managed or subsidised by the 
undertakings concerned. The same provision would apply to the 
activities of domestic economy organisations. 











STATISTICS 


Employment, Unemployment, 
and Hours of Work 


According to the plan adopted for the publication in the 
Review of the periodical statistics on labour conditions in different 
countries, statistics of employment, unemployment, and hours 
of work, are given in this issue. 

Table I gives statistics of unemployment in general ; table II gives 
statistics of employment in general covering besides industry the 
other main branches but excluding in most cases agriculture ; 


table III gives statistics of industrial employment and is divided into - 


two parts—the first relating to numbers employed and the second 
to total hours worked ; table IV gives statistics of hours of work in 
industry, and is also divided into two parts—the first relating to 
hours actually worked per worker and the second to the percentage 
distribution of workers working a certain range of hours. Figures 
for the different industries or occupations covered by these series are 
given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939. 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1940 issue of the Review : Statistics, Explanatory 
Notes, pp. 88-98. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * _ signifies : “ figures do not exist ’’. 
* : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
»» +: “ provisional figures ”’. 
- : “ covering men only ”’. 
mv ~ Sgure revised since the previous issue ’’. 
“economic group represented by a few beanshes only ”’. 
aes between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 
Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year. 
os italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
se brackets : series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review : Statistics, Explanatory Notes). 
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s 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA 
Old territory | Austria | Sudetenland J 
Trade union returns 
Date Employment exchange statistics Tote 
‘o 
Unemployed registered r Unemployed 
Unemployed registered 
Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
1929 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 ° e 47,359 11.1 
1930 3,075,580 15.2 242,612 ° e 84,767 19.3 
1931 4,519,704 23.3 300,223 » . 117,866 27.4 
1932 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 * 120,454 29.0 
1933 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 ° e 104, 25.1 
1934 2,718,309 * 14.9? 370,210 ad ° 86,865 20.5 
1935 2,151,039 11.6 * 348,675 M e 71,823 16.5 
1936 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 " nd 53,992 12.2 
1937 912,312 4.6 320,961 * e 41,823 9.3 
1938 429,461 2.1 244,788 * 5 ° 40,526 8.7 
1939 = ” ’ : 284,132 ¢ 47,033 9.87 
1939: April 93,933 0.4 77,134 45,479 216,546 e ee 
May 69,555 0.3 59,372 22,628 151,555 46,249 9.7 
June 48, 0.2 45,793 12,288 106,921 . 
July 38,379 0.2 29,692 5,834 73,905 ° % 
rom 4 : * : . — 49,954 10.4 
Sept. vs * ° fee. é4 * 
Oct. ° ° ° . —_ e - 
Nov ° ° ‘< . 126,000 45,319 9.5 
Dec ° 4 4 ° 128,000 ° J 
1940: Jan. : . 4 bs _ ° hg 
Feb. . ° ° : — 38,830 t 8.1 
March _ * . . —— . 2 
April * *. + 7 — . * 
* 7 * 
pe eenbar A 22,090 | 479 
BELGIUM CaNaDa Cute 
Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment Employment 
Date exchange ———- 
Unemployed Days of . statistics statis 
(daily average | unemployment bp tt ied ' J 
during the Applicants for || Applicants for 
month) Per cent. * Number Per cent. |work registered|iwork registered 
1929 13,000 * 1.9 107,000 4.2 14,996 ° 
1930 36,000 ° 5.4 341,000 12.8 , e 
1931 110,000 ° 14.5 442,000 17.4 69,719 29,345 
1932 211,000 * 23.5 639,000 26.0 75,140 107,296 
1933 210,000 * 20.5 646,000 26.5 81,809 71,805 
1934 235,000 * 23.4 521,000 20.6 88,888 30,055 
1935 210,927 21.7 483,000 19.0 84,050 10,674 
1936 154,038 16.2 430,000 16.7 90,133 6,474 
1937 125,929 13.1 337,000 12.5 88,516 ! 3,215 
1938 173,913 17.6 407,000 15.1 105,236 4,578 
1939 195,211 18.8 386,000 14.1 103,739 _ 
1989: April 181,039 17.6 473,000 17.8 116,077 8,538 
May 186,993 17.9 395,000 14.5 107,738 8,886 
June 175,250 16.8 369,000 13.4 103,759 9,342 
July 173,732 16.5 352,000 12.7 99,842 9,260 
Aug. 176,033 17.0 332,000 11.9 92,612 9,757 
| Sept. I 21.0 300,000? 10.7 93,623 10,245 
| Oct. 194,209 18.7 283,000 10.0 95,255 11,198 
Nov. 203,143 19.8 296,000 10.5 103,207 9,652 
| Der. 213,632 20.6 364,000 13.2 95,785 _ 
|1940;: Jan. 241,336 23.0 377,000 13.8 112,062 7,662 
Feb. 213,616 20.5 387,000 14.1 120,154 7,636 
March 163,598 — — — —_ —_— 
April a= _ — _ — — 
| Persons covered ° 
|(thousands) 1,016 | 2,757 - | 








1 Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. 
Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 


the Saar Territory. 
* Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 


° Estimates. 


* Since March 1935, including 
* Average of 9 months. 


* From September 1939 including previously unemployed wage earners, who have enlisted. 












































































































































636 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
DENMARK | fre City Esronta || FINLAND Unirep States 
eed | ey Empl Em Trade 
ploy ploy ploy ploy- : ; — 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union | 
Date fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns | me . 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage & statistics 
Unemployed Appli- Unem- ry Unem- unemployed | Appli- 
cants cants 
Number | Per | for work || Pioved reared Pelored N.LLCB. | A.F.L.*| W von for work 
umber | cent. |registered pegistered | eae eig | registered 
r r 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,172 3,877 0.9 3.9 8.2 ° 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,089 8,009 7.8 9.7 14.5 . 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,542 11,495 16.3 17.4 19.1 . 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 33,244 7,121 17,351 24.9 25.9 23.8 . 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 8,284 17,139 25.1 26.4 24:3 ° 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 2,970 10,011 20.2 22.5 20.9 ® 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 || 17,983 1,779 7,163 18.4 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 13,553 1,276 4,796 14.5 18.2 13.3 7,705,270 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 108,634° 8,009 1,160 3,695 * 12.0 15.8 10.5 5,125,094 ; 
1938 97,136 | 21.4 | 112,050r 3,499 1,243 3,602 18.8 20.7 15.3 7,404,187 193! 
1939 88,924 | 18.4 | 102,066 1,067 * 1,418 3,300 16.7 19.1 10.7 6,246,036 
1939; April 80,242 | 16.9 94,093 654 1,477 3,509 17.7 20.3 11.1 6,547,051 
May 55,180 | 11.5 67,141 524 708 2,985 17.3 19.9 10.8 6,386,827 
June 53,341 | 11.1 64,082 246 582 2,091 16.4 19.0 10.3 6,271,017 
July 53,296 | 11.0 63,688 136 460 2,072 17.2 19.2 10.5 6,100,925 | 
Aug. 46,097 9.5 56,327 . 502 2,299 16.2 18.8 10.1 5,766,073 
Sept. 60,805 | 12.5 71,922 . 758 4,862 15.0 17.6 9.6 5,680,310 
Oct. | 78,367 | 16.0 | 90,537 . 1,515 3,213 14.6 | 17.1 9.3 | 5,462,272 194 
Nov. | 105,065 | 21.3 | 118,091 af 2,601 3,962 15.3 17.4 9.4 5,621,697 | 
Dec. 159,259 | 32.2 | 173,728 pi 2,393 855 15.1 17.2 9.8 5,729,484 
1940: Jan. 149,179 30.1 165,498 - 2,871 _ 20.1 19.8 _ 6,017,691 
Feb. | 163,871 32.9 | 181,304 - 2,570 _ 17.2 19.6 — _ i= 
March| 152,495 | 30.6 | 169,790 " —_ —_ — —s ani ~- Pers 
April | 131,263 | 26.3 | 147,248 " — _ wot ee 0 ~—s (tho 
7 7. . . ® 
°c 494 | | | | 54,711 | 53,713 | 1,017¢ | i 
| 
FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great BRITAIN 
Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) statistics 
Date statistics statistics : a 
Wholly unemp!. Un. owing Applicants for work 
Unemployed Te (incl. casuals) to temporary | Total registered 
in receipt of ee stoppages Wholly ‘ Unenpl. owing 
relief ww Percentages (incl. = to temporary stoppages } 
1929 928 10,052 8.2 2.2 10.4 950,593 264,911 | 1 
1936 2,514 13,859 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 1 
1931 56,112 75,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 1 
1932 273,412 * 308,096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 1 
1933 276,033 307,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 
1934 345,033 376,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363,794 1 
1935 426,931 465,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306,228 ! 
1936 431,897 475,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246,996 
1937 . 350,333 379,095 9.3 1.5 10.6 "| 1,283,523 200,876 ! 
1938 375,742 408,024 10.0 ® 2.6 © 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 | 3 
1939 361,930 * 404,604 * 8.8" 1.5 10.3 1,297,801 215,759 198 
r r 
1939: April 386,158 425,072 9.6 1.6 11.2 1,405,665 238,729 
May 375,522. 408,533 8.9 1.3 10.2 1,293,665 198,617 
June 348,985 383,479 8.0 1.3 9.3 1,153,954 195,625 
July 320,367 351,152 7.4 1.3 8.7 1,066,060 190,364 
Aug. 302,479 333,150 7.0 1.5 8.5 1,019,714 211,978 
Sept. 316,552 a 7.3 1.5 8.8 1,103,829 227,099 
Oct. ag a 8.3 1.0 9.3 1,284,187 146,451 | 
Nov. 338,415 7 380,278? 8.3 0.9 9.2 1,267,355 135,233 
Dec. * * 8.1 1.0 9.1 1,218,460 143,065 1946 
1940: Jan. - S 8.5 1.7 10.2 1,269,173 249,723 
Feb. ° ° 8.2 2.1 10.3 1,189,028 315,072 
March| 175,473 223,732 * 7,0 0.7 7.7 || 1,011,833 109,380 = 
April * * _— — ~ — — 
Persons covered ‘ ° e (tho 
(thousands) | 15,032 | 
1 I-VII. * Before January 1935, unemployed registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * Th 
* American Federation of Labor. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from of K 
the welfare offices. * Average of 10 months. * Figure of 18 November. * Figure of 9 March. mont 
* Average of 9 months. % Including agriculture. tely 


















































































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 637 
| Hunoary WETHERLANDS INDIES | IRELAND Japan * LATVIA 
Employment . : 
Bupingmant Buptoquiet | cushaan statistics Official estimates Eaaplayment 
exchange exchange exchange 
af statistics statistics Applicants for work Unemployed statistics 
registered 
“for work Applicants ith claims} Per . 
ao work for work to unempl. Total Number eont. r work 
benefit ‘ registered 
| 
1929 15,173 14,679 20,702 ad af 5,617 
1930 43,592' ° 16,378 22,398 369.408 5.3 4,851 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 8.709 
1932 66,735 10,922 20,217 62,817" 485.681 6.8 14,587 
1933 60,595 14,576 19,788 72,472 408,710 5.6 8,156 
1934 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 372,941 5.0 4,972 
1935 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 356,044 4.6 4,825 
1936 52,114 19,700 16,035 99,272 338,365 4.3 3.851 
1937 48,359 19,281 19,112 81,760 295,443 3.7 3,014 
1938 47,426 16,814 20,571 88,714 237,371 3.0 2,164 
1939 48,348 17,906 21,232 93,074 _ _ 2,484 
11939; April 53,795 17,817 19,160 104,945 _ _ 2,967 
May 50,046 16,256 18,265 96,477 _ _ 1.254 
June 46,876 16,710 17,746 70,470 _ —_ 727 
July 44,846 ° 17,063 17,280 70,784 _ _ 638 
Aug. 42,670 17,527 16,953 70,961 —_— —_ 416 
Sept. 41,712 18,349 21,774 . _ _ 491 
Oct. 44,834 19,186 22,929 81,719 _ _— 755 
Nov. 43,799 18,637 23,706 1 18, 130 _ _ 3,502 
Dec. 41,811 17,771 26,060 108,180 _ _— 6,153 
11940: Jan. 46,767 18,011 27,391 118,461 — — 11,921 
| Feb. _ 18,588 25,244 117,394 _ ae 13,366 
March _ 25, 5,681 87,689 _ _ 14,652 
April ~ — — — —_— —_ 
. . o 7 
(thousands) | 8,172 
| LiTRuANia * Mexico Norway New ZEALAND 
Employment . . Employment Employment 
Date exchange F< am bees a exchange exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed Number Per Un- 4 (males) 
registered unemployed Number Pao» employed Registered 
1929 ° ° 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 | 2,895 
| 1930 = 75,695° 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 
1931 , 257,979 . 22.3 27,478 i 41,431 
1932 & 339,378 14,790 30.8 33,831 51,549 
1933 . 275,774 16,588 33.4 36,279 46,944 
1934 . 234,538 15,963 30.7 36,339 39,235 
1935 3,780 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,103 38,234 
1936 3,533 186,904 13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 
1937 3,144° 180,128 16,532 20.0 28,520 Ss 
1938 2,618 204,702 19,230 22.0 28,923 4,757' 
| 1939 1,893 * oa 16,789 18.3 26,777 6,422° 
|1939: April 2,217 201,393 18,981 21.1 30,212 4,915 
May 1,263 181,331 14,050 15.5 25,037 5,565 
June 1,660 168,132 12,108 13.1 20,802 8,465 
July 1,112 153,356 10,996 11.8 17,643 8,000 
Aug. 1484 —_ 11,360 12.1 18,009 8,066 
Sept 1,251 _ 12,308 13.1 22,672 6,805 
Oct. 1,852 — 14,177 15.0 26,283 6,015 
Nev. 2,517 _— 15,731 16.6 29,275 4,924 
Dee. 2,302 _— 20,773 21.9 29,358 5,042 
11940: Jan. — _ 22,712 23.9 29,924 4,200 
Feb. a _ _— _ 29,159 — 
March _ _ _ _ —_ _ 
April _ _ — == — 
Persons covered e | * | 95 m 7 
|(thousands) 








' Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


of Klaipeda Gia. * Figu 
month. cluding person 
tely 8,000 at the end of 1937). 


* Series enlarged. 


* From January 1939, excluding the territory 


re for the month of May. 


* The figures ‘relate to the 15th of the 
s totally unfit for cohniaten for health or other reasons (approxima- 
* From April 1939, numbers of unemployment benefits current. 
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638 TABLEI. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (conel.) 
NETHERLANDS Poutanp‘ SwEpDEN 
Employ- Statistics of 
Voluntary ees men t Employment —— local unem- 
istics * ex nge exchange 8 cs returns ymen 
—_ “a statistics committees 
fays of =iWholly un-| Applications for Unemployed Applicants 
Unemployed employed work registered ploy: ae 
Number | Por cent. | Per cent.*| registered Number | Per csat. || Number | Por cent. | registered 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 ° 129,450 4.9 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 ° 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 5 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7* 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 25,601 
1937 137.674 29.2 26.9 368.909 375,088 14.6 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1938 134,304 27.2 25.0 353,646 347,509 12.7 74,582 11.8 14,927 
1939 112,595 21.8 19.9 253,261° 414,584° 14.1° 71,467’ 10.0? 15,360 
1939; April 115,299 22.4 20.5 240,001 380,525 12.8 72,542 10.3 22,790 
May 103,598 20.0 18.5 212,661 293,999 9.9 52,323 74 15,310 
June 98,247 18.9 17.5 196,166 241,464 8.1 46,516 6.6 9,917 
July 97,873 18.8 17.2 192,344 ” ° 41,193 5.8 6,634 
Aug. 95,790 18.4 16.8 191,308 ° a 42,529 6.0 6,071 
Sept. 96,964 18.6 16.7 203,823 “6 - 52,180 7.2 7,063 
Oct, 97,226 18.6 16.8 198,395 ‘a 4 64,507 8.9 9,846 
Nov. 98,221 18.7 17.0 211,634 ° “4 81,374 11.2 13,495 
Dec. 119,951 22.8 20.9 270,811 vs sd 115, 213 15.9 13,268 
1940: Jan. 154,993 29.3 27.5 297,874 ad “ 104, 044 14.2 13,945 
Feb. 149,220T 28.7f 27.5T 274,068 8 - 105,576f 14.5f 13,838 
March} 100 1, 826t 19.3¢ | 19.9f — * * — — — 
April _ —_ — * x — — _ 
. [ 9 s 
(thousands) 527 | | 2978 | 725 250t 
Rumania ® SwitTzERLAND Czecno-SLovaxkia YuGostavia 
Employm. |! Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exc exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
“4 Percentage seati Unemployed in ; 
aaa unemployed Appli — receipt of benefit —_ Unemployed 
registered || Wholly | Partially | registered Number | Per cont. | registered registered 
1929 7,449 1.8 Me 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 23,367 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 38,958 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 29,060 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 13,778 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 ¥ 208,096 13.1 622,687 19,436 
1937 10,851 10.0 2.5 71,130 151,167 8.8 408,949 21,650 
1938 7,271 8.6 45 65,583 161,391" 9.1" 335,518 22.517 
1939 5,989 6.5 2.9 40,324 - a 44,080 * 24,223 
1939; April 5,716 6.4 3.0 37,123 2d 56,901 27,965 
May 4,091 5.1 2.8 35,285 ° x 26,488 21,751 
June 4,017 44 2.7 27,977 9 . 17,272 19,788 
J July 4,532 4.2 2.4 29,105 “ “ 10,924 17,509 
Aug. 4,356 4.2 2.1 27,939 os ” 9,077 15,952 
Sept 4,280 4.2 2.7 25,275 es " 9,686 17,027 
Oct, 4,694 4.2 2.5 23,823 “ sd 2 21,505 
Nov 5,278 4.3 2.2 23,670 * * 13,726 22,318 
Dec 7,258 6.1 2.2 29,535 7 i 14,792 23.822 
1940; Jan 9,2 297 6.7 2.1 41,080 bd ° ad 36,896 
Feb. 5.7 2.0 28,320 S * 44,844 
March = 3.2 1.7 13,447 . “ bd 43 ,109 
April — —- — 9,582 ° “ ° ” 
Persons covered e * * * 
(thousands) | $21 ' | 1,782 | 











1 Excluding agriculture. 
the month. 
1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance pe 
cluding agricultural workers. 
the following month, 


* From April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
I-VI. * Since 1935, percentage based on 
’ From January 1939, in- 


* Number of relief funds{ units). 
#” Since Jan. 1939 : Bohemia-Moravia. 


2 J-VITI. 


* Percentage of total possible working days of insured | workers during 
* Since January 


* The figures relate to the ist of 


12 Average for 11 months. 
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TABLE If. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 639 


Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100°) 




















































































































GERMANY *| CANADA Unitep States FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN Hunoary| JAPAN 
Sickness | Statist. | B.L.S. |N.I.C.B.| A.F.L.| Statist. Compulsory Sickness |_ B-S.A. 
insur. of establ. ¥ of establ. unempl. insur. Esti- 
Date statistics (A) Estimate (A) ins. stat. statist. | mate 
AMLTC.¢ | M.LT.C.¢] BLT.C.°¢ | AMLLT.C. | AMLLT.C. |M.LT.°C.*)M.1.T.°C.*| AMLLT.&C.¢ | M.LT.C.¢| M.LT. 
earners, earners, |Wage carn.,|Wage earn.,iWage earn.,| Wage earners, - 4th 4% Wage cars. | Wage 
sal. empl. or empl. |salar. —i~ 4 empl. |salar. empl.| salaried empl. | salar. empl. | salar. empl. | salar. empl. | earners 
r r 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 nd 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 
1930 93.3 95.3 91.4 94.3 95.2 | 100.0 95.8 | . 94.3 97.8 
1931 81.5 86.1 79.9 86.7 88.1 92.5 92.2 4 89.2 96.9 
1932 71.1 73.5 68.6 78.7 79.8 80.9 91.4 ° 82.0 97.7 
1933 74.0 70.1 69.6 79.5 80.0 79.4 94.7 a 81.2 103.1 
1934 85.5 80.7 77.8 85.6 85.0 * 76.9 | 99.2 a 86.9 115.5 
1935 90.6" 83.5 81.1 88.4 87.8 73.6 101.5 ° 91.2 121.6 
1936 97.2 87.1 87.1 93.4 91.7 74.1 106.7 “ 97.7 123.s 
1937 104.3 95.9 92.8 97.3 95.3 78.6 112.3 a 104.0 131.2 
1938 110.9 93.9 83.2 91.0 90.8 81.2 111.1 100.0° 110.6 135.9T 
1939 116.5* 95.7 _ 94.6 93.6 83.4¢ 114.2° 102.7° 118.8 _ 
1939 : April 117.6 89.2 _-- 93.2 92.0" 83.8 114.1 102.2 118.0 . 
Miy 119.9 95.0 _ 93.7 92.6 83.4 115.7 103.5 121.9 ° 
| June 120.9 97.3 -—— 94.8 93.7 83.5 117.1 104.7 116.3 e 
| July 121.7 98.7 — 94.0 93.5 * 81.8 118.1 105.6 118.9 ° 
Aug. = 100.5 os 95.2 94.0" . 118.0T 105.6¢ 121.9 e 
Sept. ° 102.3 _- 96.7 95.5 3 ° 121.1 ° 
Oct. . 103.9 = 97.3 96.2 ° | ? ° 124.6 ° 
Nov. “ 103.1 -- 96.6 95.9 7 4 ? 126.8 . 
Dec. ° 97.6 oo 96.9 96.3 » ° “ 117.3 - 
1940: Jan. ° 96.1 — 95.1 93.3 “ | “4 7 _— ° 
Feb. = 95.4 —_ 94.7 93.6 we ° a “= ° 
March R 94.0 -- _ — ad +, % ° — ° 
April * aide ine aul ntl * * . cans . 
Persons covered | 
(thousends)| 21-14 | 1,136 | 20,250 46,454 | 44,465 | 2,408 | 12,110 12,940 1,233 6,600 
LuxXEem- NerHer-| CZECHO- UNION OF Yuao- 
LATVIA pura | NORWAY| yanps | SLOVAKIA® Soutn AFRICA U.S.S.R. SLAVIA 
Sickness | Statist. | Statist. | ACIdent | Sickness | Statist. of establ. Statist. | Stun os 
ma insur. | of establ. | of establ. sm 4 insur. $ (A/B) ofestabl.| * aa 
statist. (A) (B) | statist. | *#%St- | Europeans| Total (A) statist. 
LT.C.°¢ M.LT. | M.L.T.C.*| M.LT.C.*|A.LT.°C.* M.LT. ¢ ALITG® LT.* C.¢ 
sarners,| Wage | Wage earners, carners,| Wage Wage earners, earners, earners, 
empl.| earners | salaried empl.| sal. empl.| earners salaried empl. sal. empl.| sal. empl. 
1929 100.0 100.0 na 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 104.9 98.1 ¥ 102.2 97.6 98.4 99.3 119.4 104.3 
1931 97.5 84.1 ° 96.0 92.3 96.0 95.2 156.1 100.7 
1932 82.5 ‘67.6 P 85.3 82.6 91.9 88.7 188.6 88.6 
1933 87.8 64.8 ° 85.0 75.4 98.0 94.9 183.5 86.1 
1934 95.1 65.5 . 86.6 75.0 111.0 108.1 194.6 89.8 
1935 100.8 66.8 1007 84.2 76.6 123.2 122.1 203.1 93.3 
1936 107.1 68.8 101 85.1 82.4 134.2 134.9 211.8T 101.8 
1937 116.3 74.9 107 91.5 90.0 143.6 143.1 st 112.4 
1938 123.6 76.2 108 954 | 91.0°| 146.2 148.1 228.5 118.2 
1939 . 74.3 114 102.65 54.9° 148.1 148.9 — 119.2 
1939 : April * 75.6 ad 102.7 49.4 147.8 150.3 ° 117.8 
May 5: 76.3 e 106.3 53.5 148.2 150.4 * 123.3 
June ° 76.8 114 106.3 55.0 148.0 149.9 ad 124.2 
July ad 76.4 106.2 55.1 148.1 149.4 bd 123.4 
Aug. . 75.5 e 106.6 50.6 148.2 149.0 ° 126.9 
Sept. * 72.2 119 . 148.3 148.9 ° 120.9 
Oct. ¢ 71.0 ba » ” 148.6 148.4 119.5 
Nov » 70.8 e e * 149.1 147.5 * 121.5 
Dec. ad 69.9 118 ° sé 149.2 147.8 nf 116.9 
1940: Jan * — e * = 148.5 147.9 r _ 
Feb. * ee - oe _ eed dé 7 tik 
March - on p= - * Siilats ini . ra 
April * aap a * . oad — 7 + 
(theeeem| sf | ate | 307 |1,s26/527| 1,303 | —y180 | —y713 | 27,800t | 707 

















Abbreviations : A = Agriculture; M = Mines; I = Industries; T = Transport; C = Commerce and services ; 
B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = American 
Federation of Labor: B.S.A. = Bureau of Social Affairs. 

(A), (B), (A/B) : See International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 
: * Except for series in italics. * Old territory. * Since November 1935 including the Saar territory. 
I-VII. 5 J-VIII. *18 July 1938 = 100. 7 September 1935 = 100. * Until 1938, insurance-accident 
Statistics ; from 1939, extrapolation with reference to unemployment-insurance statistics. * Since January 1939: 
Bohemia-Moravia. 








640 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100%) 














































































































GERMANY * AUSTRALIA| CANADA | DENMARK! ESTONIA Foe FINLAND | FRANCE 
Statistics of Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. 
Date establishments (B) of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ.| of establ. | of establ. | of establ. 
re (A/B) (A) (A) (A) (A/B) (B) (A) 
Wage Salar. | Wageearn.,| Wageearn.,} Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage 
earners* | empl.* | sal. empl. *| sal. empl. *| earners * | earners*| earners*® | earners * | earners’ 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 100.0 bd 
1930 87.0 94.7 93.0 93.1 - 95.9 87.2 87.0 100 
1931 72.0 83.6 74.6 81.4 100.0 88.5 73.7 77.5 91.6 
1932 59.5 69.6 74.1 72.1 91.7 81.9 62.5 77.6 79.0 
1933 65.9 68.4 81.8 69.1 102.9 82.9 69.2 83.1 78.0 
1934 83.5 76.3 89.7 77.0 116.0 96.4 80.8 93.2 75.7 
1935 91.9 83.5 99.6 82.9 125.8 108.6 86.1 101.4 72.1 
1936 100.5 90.0 109.4 88.3 131.5 125.8 93.4 101.8 73.0 
1937 110.8 * 97.9 116.3 97.7 138.1 144.5 102.5 108.8 77.6 
1938 117.4 105.4 124.3 94.8 _ 146.8 84.6 109.0 80.7 
1939 122.9 * 112.3°* 122.6 95.9 -— 150.1 91.3 102.7 81.3°* 
1939: April 123.6 112.8 123.2 92.6 — 152.0 88.8 103.4 81.3 
May 124.6 113.8 122.5 95.1 -- 162.0 87.7 wd 81.5 
June 125.1 114.9 121.0 95.0 —_— 161.0 88.1 ° 6 
July 125.1 115.1 119.5 96.3 - 155.6 88.2 108.9 . 
Aug. 2 ‘a 120.2 98.5 —_ 151.7 90.8 > oe 
Sept. . va 121.2 102.2 _— 144.1 94.5 ° i 
Oct. ~ be 124.5 104.3 — 143.7 97.7 95.0 . 
Nov. S - 126.4 104.4 _ 143.8 97.9 ° 1 
Dec. 4 ° 126.5T 100.9 — 137.6 98.2 a 
1940: Jan. 4 ° _ 102.9 —_ 139.1 95.8 _ ¥ 
Feb. sd ° -— 104.7 _ —_ _ > 5 
March 7 7 aa —— Gane ante ans . . 
April ae Pe. ane come | — | - oles _ . 

Persons covered * 

+ weber | 3,500 t | 450/225 t 607 | 166 | 43 \8,569/4,238¢| 63t | 1,850 
GREAT BRITAIN NEw 
and W. IRELAND | HuNGaRY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA NORWAY | ZrEaLanp 

wn Sickness Boren of eatabi ae of taki Sickness | Statist. Statist. 
Date Bo i insur. (B) , (A/B) ; (A/B) . (B) ° insur. of establ.| of establ. 
rsa oles statist. statist. (A/B) (A) 
- M.C. F.C. I. M.C.1. B.J. 
Wageearn.,| Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage (Wage earn.,, Wage | Wage earn., 
sal.empl.*| earners | earners | earners | earners*®| earners * | sal. empl. jearners*,*| sal. empl. * 
1929 100.0 100.0 sd 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 92.5 91.3 . 97.3 86.1 90.0 107.5 100.4 94.0 
1931 84.5 82.9 ° 88.8 84.3 81.7 98.3 79.9 83.1 
1932 84.7 73.0 ° 78.5 87.7 82.0 82.6 91.8 83.1 
1933 89.8 73.6 ° 79.2 95.9 89.9 93.4 93.2 88.0 
1934 94.5 79.9 100.0 82.9 109.2 100.2 108.4 98.4 95.2 
1935 96.0 85.9 117.1 94.0 115.6 109.7 117.7 106.2 104.8 
1936 102.2 94.7 121.6 94.9 126.3 115.8 123.7 115.7 115.7 
1937 110.2 104.0 135.6 104.5 142.9 128.8 135.1 124.9 122.9 
1938 104.1 112.3 141.0 110.7 157.3"| 141.8 144.0 121.5™ oe 
1939 113.0 123.9 144,9° 113.3° 171.1" 154.3" 140.6 125.7 -- 
1939: April 24 117.8 144.9 112.0 174.0 156.9 142.8 ° ° 
May we 125.4 145.4 123.3 174.7 157.5 145.9 ° - 
June 113.0 125.3 145.0 124.2 175.3 158.0 146.3 129.0 S 
July a 123.0 ’ id 175.0 157.8 145.2 " . 
Aug. ss 128.1 * ° 175.3 158.0 145.4 ° ? 
Sept. ° 128.6 ” * 4 ” 141.1 127.8 3 
Oct. - 130.4 ° ° . 141.7 ° 
Nov. ad 134.3 . " ° vd 137.4 * me 
Dee. ‘a 128.6 my 5 rs ad 130.3 130.3 se 
1940; Jan. 4 — ° “4 sa e 128.5 ° yi 
Feb. ” —_— . ° ° e 127.1 S . 
March ® — * * * * i wi * 
April * ae * * + * — * * 
] ‘ i 
(ecanasy| 6152 | 789 | 1,167 | domea | gesrsit| s,510¢ | 100 | s4ajso2 | 102 











Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry; M.C.I. = Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry; B.J. = Bank of Japan. 

(A), (B), (A/B) : see International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 

1 Except for series in italics. 2 Old territory. * Including mines. * Since 1937, including the 
Saar territory. * Excluding building. * I-VII. * Including part of transport, but excluding a large part 
of —e i fm * I-VI. 1 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding 
period. I-VIII. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (continued) 641 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed (continued) 
(1929 = 100%) 









































































































































— PoLtanpD*| RuMANIA | SWEDEN SwIitzERLAND a a. U.S.S.R. —_ 
Accident | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Sickness 
Date insurance | Olestabl. | of establ. | of establ.|ofestabi.*| of establ.| of establ. | of establ. we ee: 
‘statist. * (A) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A/B) (A) statist. 
Wage earn.,, Wage (Wage earn.,| Wage Wage Wage /|Wage earn.,/Wage earn.,|Wage earn., 
sal. empl. | earners | sal. empl. ¢ jearners‘,*| earners* | earners | sal. empl.‘ | sal. empl.*| sal. empl. 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1930 101.6 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 98.6 135.4 ° 
1931 92.9 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 97.7 183.4 e 
1932 80.2 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 94.2 216.0 2 
1933 80.9 65.0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 108.0 195.5 100.0 
1934 83.3 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 130.1 208.2 106.8 
1935 80.2 77.1 114.9 96.9 76.0 704 146.2 211.9 111.4 
1936 80.6 83.4 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 160.3 224.1f 124.6 
1937 88.4 94.1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 170.8 -- 141.6 
1938 92.7 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 167.1 _— 150.7 
1939 99.87 | 102.07 — _ — 76.8 164.6 — — 
1939 : April 101.7 104.8 24 i“: 4 . ° e 148.8 
May 105.1 106.7 “1 ° 5 be ° ° 159.2 
June 105.1 108.3 . ° ° 82.1 * od 160.2 
July 105.1 - - ° ° . e e 157.4 
Aug. * * * * * 7 * * 164.4 
Sept. ° e . ° ¢ 67.1 ° . 155.9 
Oct. ° ° ” 100.0* ° ° e 4 152.2 
Nov. ° ° . 100.3 © e ° ° = 
Dec. ° ad | ifhibe 94.2 ° 79.4 ° ad ~- 
1940: Jan. ° ° " 94.2 ° ° ° ° — 
Feb. * *. | . 94.2 *. . . . ome 
March e * ° — ° 80.3 ° e _- 
April ° | e — | ad * * * 7? 
Persons covered i 
tencwe) | 820/388 | 688 | 289 | 385/262 353 | 225 {57 | 10.225t | 457 
(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 1001) 
a ~ a _ aa ——— —_ FRANCE! HUNGARY! ITALY | JAPAN —_ POLAND —_ 
Statist.| Statist.) Statist.| Statist.| Statist.) Statist. ——— Statist.| Statist.| Statist.| Statist.) Statist. 
ns. stat. 
Date of o of of of of Statist. of of of of of rs) 
establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. establ establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. 
(B) (B) (A) (A/B) (B) (A) (A) 8 (A/B) |(A/B) **| (A/B) (A) (B) 
Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage Wage Wage Wage | Wage Wage 
earners *| earners *|earners *|earners */earners *| earners ** | earners * | earners |earners *|sarners ‘, *| earners earners *, * 
1929 100.0 e 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 4 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 83.5 . 94.7 82.8 81.9 100 89.7 94.2 > 99.6 82.9 98.6 
1931 66.4 100.0 84.4 68.0 71.1 89.1 79.8 83.5 os 79.9 69.3 85.8 
1932 53.8 91.6 75.6 53.7 71.9 71.9 69.4 72.4 85.9 90.6 56.9 717.8 
1933 61.5 102.4 77.9 58.0 77.6 73.6 70.5 75.5 97.1 90.3 58.3 78.4 
1934 80.6 113.5 95.0 62.8 88.0 70.5 78.2 77.8 | 109.2 96.9 67.1 89.5 
1935 88.4 123.2 105.4 69.7 97.6 66.8 84.5 81.0 | 115.8 104.9 72.6 96.2 
1936 99.4 128.9 120.0 79.8 98.2 69.5 91.2 81.0 | 126.6 | 115.1 77.9 | 102.2 
1937 110.8") 134.6 139.6 84.7 | 105.5 64.9 99.6 91.7 | 144.0 | 119.4%) 89.8 | 109.8 
1938 118.8 133.8 141.4 63.8 | 103.4 65.0 105.1f 95.5 159.0**| 117.3 __ 97.8 107.7 
1939 124.1% | 141.0t| 143.8 _ 95.7 68.0" — 97.7’ | 173.2%") 124.3 97.77 —- 
1939: April | 127.0 137.1"*| 130.4 -—- 97.6 68.6 ° 92.9 177.0 101.3 . 
May 129.0 144.4 152.8 _— ° 69.1 ° 109.8 177.1 ° 101.1 
June 126.4 146.9 144.4 —_— ~~ 2 4 110.1 177.8 | 126.1 102.9 100.2 
July 122.2 144.7 150.1 _ 101.0 . ° 176.8 ” . ° 
Aug. = 148.4 158.8 — vi ° sd - 176.9 ° - e 
Sept. - 148.8 148.3 _— - ™ 4 _ re 126.1 ° 101.7 
Oct. » 147.5 141.9 _ 85.6 ms ° ° 2s . as ? 
Nov. * 146.3 146.7 ith * * . . * * . . 
Tee, ° 142.7 123.0 — 2 ° 9 4 7 133.2 ad _— 
1940: Jan. ® 131.8 | 133.4 —_ — e ° e e * * ® 
Feb. * 127.7 ats gaiteie . . . . * * . . 
March * 127. 8 saute —— . . . . o ah 7 ain 
April * *. aa adie aut * . * . a - 
Persons covered 8,569/ 3,037/ | 2,995/ 
(thousenaas | 3,500f | 90t 43 fase | 88t | 1,850 789/275 Son | 15108 |176/102 688 | 385/309 
ee Except for series in italics. *See table II, footnote *. * I-VII. * Excluding building. * Including 
mines. Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * I-VI. ‘New statistics, base 


October 1938=100. 


Saar territory. 
but excluding 
employed by a 


* Factories as defined by Factory Act. % Old territory. 
12 Monthly figures are of a smaller scope than the annual figures. 

a large part of building. of -Y. 

n index of hours worked per worker. 


18 Including 


1® See table III (a), footnote ™. 


December 1938 = 100. 





1 Since 1937, including the 
rt of transport, 
18 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying index of numbers 

I-VI. 1* New statistics, 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker 





































































































| 
a ESTONIA Unitep States ne FRANCE owe af ITALY 
Date | . - -Te rs “ 
Pai | Per | BLS (NLCBY] a = C.* | GEL | 
week ® | day * Shee wad fortnight week? day Per week ® a. 4 
Number of hours | 
| 
18 | 
1929 46.02 8.18 Sd 48.3 93.0 * 8.97 (46.7-48.3) 182 | 
1930 44.22 8.16 ° 43.9 90.8 48.0 8.82 (44.5-47.7) 175 
1931 42.48 8.05 S 40.4 88.5 46.7 8.64 (43.9-47.5) 170 | 
1932 41.46 7.86 38.2 34.8 90.9 43.7 8.53 (43.0-47.2) 168 | 
1933 42.96 7.88 37.8 36.4 92.8 45.3 8.59 (44.4—47.5) 174 
1934 44.58 7.91 34.5 34.7 94.0 44.7 8.78 (42.7-—47.1) 172 
1935 44.46 7.97 36.5 37.2 93.4 44.5 8.83 (39.6-—42.9)" 159 
1936 45.54 8.00 39.1 39.5* 93.2 45.7 8.64 (39.4—42.7) 157 
1937 46.08 8.03 38.6 38.7* 95.1 40.2 8.59 (41.0—43.5) 163 | 
1938 46.50 8.15 35.5 34.3° 93.0 38.7 8.40T (39.8-42.8) 159 
1939 46.58 * 8.10 37.6 37.6 91.5 40.87 _ (40.3—43.1)** 157" 
1939 : April 47.34 8.13 36.6 36.7* = 40.7 of (40.4—43.2) 153 
May 47.94 8.13 36.8 36.5 ° 40.9 od (40.7-43.4) x 
June 46.79 8.27 37.3 37.2 41.4 “ (40.7-43.4) - 
July 45.18 8.29 36.7 37.1 * * * * 9 
Aug. ? 8.29 38.0 37.9 - ™ - ° : 
Sept. Va 8.19 38.0 38.2 P . ° - ° 
Oct. . 8.12 39.1 39.0 " 1s = e 
Nov. - 8.09 38.5° 39.1 ad . = . 0 
Dec. ° 8.03 38.6 39.1 ° ° . ° ° 
1940 : Jan. x 8.04 37.4 38.7 od . ad - : 
Feb. ad 8.02 _— 38.0 . ” ° P \: 
March . ie a <a * . . 7 7 
| 
Index numbers : 1929 = 100 
1929 100 100 sd 100 100 ¥ 100 100 100 
1930 96.1 99.8 ° 90.9 97.6 100 98.3 97.1 96.2 
1931 92.3 98.4 e 83.6 95.2 97.3 96.3 96.2 93.4 
1932 90.1 96.1 100 72.0 97.7 91.0 95.1 94.9 92.3 
1933 93.4 96.3 99.0 75.4 99.8 94.4 95.8 96.8 95.6 
1934 96.9 96.7 90.3 71.8 101.1 93.1 97.9 94.5 94.5 
1935 96.6 97.4 95.5 77.0 100.4 92.7 98.4 86.9% 87.4 
1936 99.0 97.8 102.4 81.8F 100.2 95.2 96.3 86.5 86.3 
1937 100.1 98.2 101.0 80.1° 102.3 83.8 95.8 89.1 89.6 
1938 101.0 99.6 92.9 71.0* 100.0 80.6 93.6T 86.9 87.4 
1939 101.2 99.0 98.3 77.8 98.4 85.07 _— 87.814 86.1" 
1939: April 102.9 99.4 95.8 76.0° 4 84.8 ° 88.0 84.1 
May 104.2 99.4 96.3 75.6 e 85.2 ° 88.6 . 
June 101.7 101.1 97.6 77.0 ° 86.3 = 88.6 si 
July 101.2° 101.3 96.1 76.8 - ° - ¥ 
Aug. . 101.3 99.5 78.5 . ° wf e . 
Sept - 100.1 99.5 79.1 . ¥ 9 ° . 
Oct = 99.3 102.4 80.7 ot » - ° = 
Nov = 98.9 100.8* 81.0 ” - ° ° . 
Dec. ° 98.2 101.0 81.0 . 4 4 « bg 
1940: Jan. ° 98.3 97.9 80.1 . vf bd ad . 
Feb. . 98.0 _ 78.7 . “4 ° ° bi 
March * a _——. oa + - * * * 
Persons | 
covered 3,500T 40 3,936 | ° | q | 1,810 275tf 1,156 1,485 
(000’s) | 














* Excluding building : in Germany (up to 1936), United States, Finland, France (partly), Hungary and Italy 
(Ministry of Corporations series) ; including mines in Germany (from 1939). * Territory before 1938. * Average 
hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ; 1939: average from January to July. * Annual 
figures : up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures ; 1938 : average for April-December. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
* Monthly figures : 1st of the following month ; 1939 : average from January to July. * Ministry of Corporations. 
* Monthly figures : last week of the month. ” 1.L.0. estimates from percentages of table IV (b). 12 In 1935: 
average for May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 12 Fascist Confederation of Employers. 
** 1939 : average from January to April. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY’ 643 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 








































































































JAPAN * LATVIA NoRWAY ——- PoLanp | SWEDEN |SwITZERLAND 
Date 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Per day week week week’ week * week * week 
Number of hours 
é Oo 
1929 (9.83)* ° a 4 44.8 (47.7)* | (47.8-48.2)" 
1930 ad ° ° S 43.9 ° ° 
1931 sa ° yd * 43.3 * ° 
1932 9.63* 41.1-45.1)* S . 41.4 ad e 
1933 9.954 43.9-45.5) e od 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5)™* 
1934 9.83¢ 44.4-45.9) ° ° 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9)** 
1935 9.85* 43.6—46.1) bd 46.9 42.6 47.4 e 
1936 9.85* 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 
1937 9.91¢ 44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4—47.0)" 
1938 9.94* 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.3 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 —_ (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _ 43.7 -- (46.8-47.7) 
1939: April 9.58 44.5—46.5) ed vf 43.8 e e 
May 9.35 44.5-46.5 ° * 43.2 ° S 
June 9.77 45.1—46.7 45.0 _ 43.7 45.2 (47.0—47.8) 
July 9.33 (44.9—46.7 ad . ° e e 
Aug. 9.30 (44.9-46.7 ’ = e ° e 
Sept. 9.43 (43.3-46.0 45.2 sd * ooo (46.6—47.5) 
Oct. 9.33 (42.4—45.8 sd . e e * 
Nov. 9.40 (42.0-45.7) . * id sd e 
Dec. _ (42.6—45.9) 46.5 _ ° -- (47.2-48.1) 
1940: Jan. _— (42.8-45.8 bs * e e ad 
Feb. _— (43.2-45.9 ° ° ° ad ° 
March - (43.5-46.0) Tf —_— ° ° —— _ 
Index numbers : 1929 = 100 
1929 100 ne . e 100 100 100 
1930 " 3 ys ° 98.0 " ¢ 
1931 ye ° + . 96.7 ° e 
1932 98.0 100° i ° 92.4 e e 
1933 101.2 102.5 ° . 92.6 96.4 95.67" 
1934 100.0 103.7 ° e 94.2 98.5 96.5"* . 
1935 100.2 103.0 100 95.1 99.4 e 
1936 100.2 103.2 100 99.6 95.3 99.8 bd 
1937 100.8 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.3 
1938 101.1 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1 96.7 
1939 _ 103.7 99.3 — 97.5 * — 98.5 
1939: April 97.5 104.4 ° . 97.8 ° ° 
May 95.1 104.4 4 | 96.4 © ° 
June 99.4 105.3 98.9 = 97.5 94.8 98.8 
July 94.9 105.0 id e ° * e 
Aug. 94.6 105.0 e we e ° e 
Sept. 95.9 102.6 99.3 e e — 98.1 
Oct. 94.9 101.1 sd ad e * 
Nov. 95.6 100.7 sd ° * * 
Dec -- 101.6 102.3 _— ° 99.4 
1940 : Jan. — 101.6 e * * * * 
Feb. _ 102.3 * e e e * 
March —- 102. 8t | = e ° a — 
Persons 
covered 1,564 39 102T 86 629 351 223 
(000’s) 
1 Excluding building: in Japan, Norway, Netherlands (partly), and Sweden ; including mines 
in Sweden. * After deduction by 1.L.0. of rest periods. * I.L.0. estimate, based on Imperial 


Cabinet Statistics of normal hours. 


* From 1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan ; from 1939, 


statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, to which the statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated. 


* I.L.0. estimates from percentage of table IV (b). 
figures : averages for the second half-year. 


* Average for February-December. 
* Monthly 


* Annual figures : November figures ; 1938 : average for July-December. 


on statistics of earnings. 


and Septembe 


r 1937). 


January to June. 


49 1939: 


* Annual 


figures : averages of weeks without holidays. 
” 1.L.0. estimates based 
. ™ LL.O. estimates based on census of establishments (August 1929 
12 Averages for the second and third quarters. 


average from 


aes 


OE TTT 
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(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 















































































































































ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE | ITALY 
" es | Ministry of Corporations 
Date Per day Per fortnight Per week | Der weak ® —ie 
Upto} 7.1- | Over | Under} 80 to ya Under 40h Over | Under | 40 to | 45 to | Over 
7h. | 8.0h.| 8 h. | 80h. [95.9 h. aiese 40 h. *|40h.| 40 h. | 44.9h.| 48h. | 48h. 
ee 
a b 
1929 1.9 51.8 | 46.3 7.5 | 58.9 | 33.6 " td e 8.9 75.5 15.6 
1930 1.7 50.1 48.2 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 20.8 66.7 12.5 
1931 2.5 59.2 | 38.3 | 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 24.2 64.6 11.2 
1932 2.1 81.3 | 16.6 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 | 20.2 | 11.2 | 68.6 28.4 63.6 8.0 
1933 - ° ° 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 20.8 70.7 8.5 
1934 1.9 72.4 | 25.7 0.8 | 68.1 31.1 13.1 9.5 | 77.4 30.5 61.9 7.6 
1935 1.8 69.5 | 28.7 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 13.7 9.4 | 76.9 28.35 | 39.65 | 21.75 | 10.4* 
1936 1.9 62.8 | 35.4 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 7.1 6.9 | 86.0 27.5 44.0 18.7 9.8 
1937 1.8 55.5 | 42.7 0.9 | 62.9 | 36.2 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 16.5 47.4 26.7 9.4 
1938 ad sd - 2.8 | 62.1 35.1 21.5 | 76.6 0.2 21.7 | 52.2 18.8 7.3 
1939 ad * ad — — _— 11.1%} 63.2%} 25.7%; 19.1° 51.95 | 20.4 8.6° 
1939: April si “i ad ns oe > 10.0 | 59.6 | 30.4 18.8 | 50.7 21.0 9.5 
May ” ° ” e nd - 9.4 | 55.8 | 34.8 17.5 | 50.0 22.5 10.0 
June ° . * - ny * 6.9 | 49.8 | 43.3 17.1 51.2 21.4 10.3 
July * * * * * * - * * o * + * 
Aug. *. | a . . . . J . — *. | * * * 
Sept. _ | * * . . *. . * . . | * — 7 
Oct. 7 ~ * * 7 * 7 * * * . * 
Nov. 7 * - * * aa ~ = * } * * . 
Dec. . | * * . . . . * . . * * > 
1940 : Jan. *. } . . 7 7 . o . *. ww | 7 7 . 
Feb. . 7 * * *. * * * * . | *. a 7 
March * . 7 . 7 . . . . *. * - _ 
Persons 
covered 31 wd 1,810 1,156 
(000’s) 
LATVIA SWEDEN | SwITZERLAND 
Date Per week Per week ’? Per week 
Under Over | Upto | 41 to Over | Under 36 to Over 
46h. | 485 | gen. | 40 n.| 47h. | 48™ | gph | 36 hb. | 48h. | on] sh 
1929 * * * * * - * . } - | * * 
1930 . * a . * 7 . * | * | . 
1931 7 . . i 7 . 7 } 7 . | . * 
1932 24.9° 73.0% 2.1° e . i ° ° as ° e 
1933 13.6 84.6 1.8 8.5 32.7 51.3 7.5 | 7.2% 20.8° 59.5°* 12.5* 
1934 11.3 80.4 8.3 8.0 29.1 42.5 20.4 | 42° 21.2° | 65.3° 9.3 
1935 17.6 62.0 20.4 6.1 35.4 37.1 21.4 ad } ad | - e 
1936 16.1 63.8 20.1 4.6 35.8 39.6 20.0 “4 ed . e 
1937 13.4 62.9 23.7 4.6 41.9 36.5 17.0 . } " . . 
1938 11.0 64.7 24.3 9.8 52.9 25.6 11.7 28 | mA 69.9 | 5.2 
1939 15.4 61.2 23.4 — — — — | 1.7 | 14.2 71.8 | 12.3 
1939: April | 12.3 | 63.6 | 24.1 ° . | = * ° 
May 12.9 60.9 26.2 ° 4 . 7 | 2 e bd 
June 9.1 64.2 26.7 16.3 58.0 12.3 13.4 1.3 12.1 75.4 11.2 
July 10.5 62.4 27.1 ° 4 » ad * * 
Aug. 10.6 61.9 27.5 ° ? ™ = | e ° * ® 
Sept. 19.7 59.5 20.8 —_ _ -- — 2.8 15.3 67.7 14.2 
Oct. 24.8 54.8 20.4 ° 4 ° e sd sd * 
Nov. 27.2 53.9 18.9 “s . » ad ° e * 
Dec. 23.5 56.3 20.2 _ _ — - 1.0 | 12.0 69.1 17.9 
1940 : Jan. 22.1 | 59.8 | 18.1 ‘ " * . dp aks. . * 
Feb. 20.0 62.0 18.0 . . ° » . * * 
March 18.0f| 65.0T/| 17.0T — — -- -- “= — — | — 
| 
Persons ' 
covered 41 351 223 
(000’s) 
? Excluding building : in Finland, France (partly), Italy, and Sweden ; including mines in Sweden. * Annual 


figures : July of each year. * Monthly figures : 1st of the following month ; 1939 : average from January to July. 
* Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. Monthly figures : last week of the month. ° 1935 : average 
for May-December; 1939: average from January to June. * Average for February-December. 7 Annual 
figures : figures for November ; 1938, average for July and December. ® Average for the second and third quarters. 
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STATISTICS 645 


An International Survey 
of Recent Family Living Studies: LI 


Families of Unemployed Workers 


The contrast between the modes of family living of workers 
who are employed and those who are unemployed is revealed by a 
comparison between the results of family living studies of the two 
types of families. This contrast is of special interest in connection 
with the war: on the one hand, the war of 1914-1918 had as an 
aftermath an increase in unemployment in practically all countries, 
and on the other hand the present war will almost certainly result 
in a drastic lowering of living standards. The results of family 
living studies of the unemployed offer a bench-mark in the form 
of a low standard of living with which can be compared the changes 
that may take place in the living standards of workers in countries 
affected by the war. The study of family living among the unem- 
ployed throws light not only on what a low standard of living 
means in concrete terms but also on the changes that take place 
in passing from the status of employment to that of unemployment. 
The results of this survey should be compared, therefore, with those 
for families whose heads were in employment for the whole or the 
greater part of the period surveyed, as shown in the first two 
articles of this series.' But in this comparison special attention 
must be paid to differences in methods in the two types of study. 

The present study of family living in families of the unemployed 
covers fourteen enquiries carried out in nine countries. In some 
countries, data for single families or for a few specimen families 
are available, but these are not included in the present survey, 
which is limited to enquiries covering a selection of families, more 
or less representative of the unemployed. The general charac- 
teristics and scope of these enquiries are first discussed, and the 
principal data of income, expenditure, and consumption, are given. 
Comparisons with the results of studies of “employed workers ” 
are reserved for a later article. 


ScoPE OF THE ENQUIRIES 


The enquiries covered by this survey may be divided into types 
corresponding to differences in scope and method : 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 5 and 6, May and 
June 1939. 
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646 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Type A : Those which form part of a general family living 
study. Enquiries of this type are available for Germany, Austria 
(Vienna), Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 


Type B: Those which are held specifically to throw light on 
family living under conditions of prolonged unemployment. 
Enquiries of this type are available for Germany, Austria (1937), 
Belgium, the United States, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. 


The differences in the methods followed in these two types as 
well as variations in scope may have considerable effect on the 
average results and should be borne in mind in using the figures. 
Table I gives, for each of the enquiries, the number and type of 
families covered, the duration of the enquiry and of the period 
of unemployment, and the geographical scope. 


Number and Kinds of Families 


In general, enquiries are limited to families whose head is 
unemployed and whose income consequently is derived largely from 
unemployment benefits or other aid ; in a few studies families in 
receipt of assistance or poor relief are included irrespective of whether 
the head of the family was “ unemployed ” in the strict sense of 
the word — that is, he may have been chronically ill, incapacitated, 
or absent from the family or not contributing to its support; in 
one case (the Newcastle study) a small number of families of employed 
workers with low incomes are covered in addition to a group of 
unemployed and the Cambridge (Massachusetts) enquiry includes 
a relatively large number of families whose heads worked part or 
full time. 

In type A enquiries the families included formed part of a general 
sample of wage earners’ families ; a sub-sample was then formed of 
the unemployed families as representative of conditions among 
families of those out of work. This includes all families whose 
heads were unemployed during a longer or shorter part of the period 
of the enquiry. In some cases the unemployed are subdivided 
according to the duration of unemployment (for example, in Sweden, 
under 4 months, 4-8 months, 8 months and over) ; in other cases, 
the analysis is limited to families whose heads were out of work for 
periods exceeding 6 or 8 months (for example, in Zurich and Vienna). 

In type B studies, though in principle the families were con- 
sidered eligible if the breadwinner was not following a regular 
employment at the beginning of the survey, in practice families were 
selected whose heads had been out of work for some time previously, 
since this afforded a better basis for a study of the effects of unem- 
ployment on the budget and living conditions. The families 
selected in the Cambridge study were drawn from a list of relief 
applicants. 

So far as the number of families is concerned, table I shows 
that the number varied from 17 to 397. In type A enquiries the 
number of cases depends upon the prevalence of unemployment 
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in the group selected for study, as well as upon the size of the enquiry 
as a whole. In this group of cases the numbers ranged from 17 
to 115. In type B studies the numbers were somewhat larger and 
ranged from 28 in the Belgian study ' to 397 in the case of the Cam- 


bridge enquiry. 


Geographical Scope 

All but one of the enquiries relate to European industrial countries. 
In three of the six studies of type A, families in the “ unemployed ” 
sample are drawn from the entire country or from the most important 
industrial centres ; all the rest, including Vienna, the Merseyside 
and Zurich enquiries of type A, and all the enquiries of type B 
except the Austrian study, relate to a single town or industrial 
region. 


Duration 


Table I shows also the periods covered, which vary from one 
week to one year. With two exceptions, the Merseyside enquiry 
with a duration of one week, and the Czecho-Slovak enquiry with 
a duration of one month, the studies of type A cover a yearly period. 
In the German study, however, though the investigation as a whole 
covers a period of one year, the analysis for the unemployed families 
is limited to the number of weeks during which the family heads 
were actually out of work. One of the enquiries of type B, the 
Cambridge study, covers a full year. The Belgian and the British 
(Newcastle and the Rhondda Valley) enquiries cover a period of 
one month, the Austrian one week, and the Netherlands enquiries 
cover periods varying from one to thirteen weeks. The large majority 
of families in the Netherlands studies, however, kept records for 
the full thirteen weeks, and only a relatively small number of 
households furnished reports for shorter periods. 


ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON OF RESULTS 


The principal results obtained in these studies of family living 
in households of the unemployed are given in tables II-VI. In 
general, the method of analysis is similar to that described in the 
previous articles of this series covering family living of wage earners 
and salaried employees ; attention is here directed to those points 
on which important differences in methods or results are to be 
noted. Three topics are discussed: receipts and current income, 
surplus and deficit, and disbursements and consumption expenditure. 


Receipts and’ Income 
Table II gives an analysis of receipts according to source. 





1 This was the largest of a series of five covering in all 105 unemployed families 
in five districts, besides 23 families of employed persons and 11 families of persons 
on strike in the Charleroi region. In the present tables only the unemployed in 
the Charleroi region are included. 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS ! ACCORDING TO SOURCE IN 8 COUNTRIES 


TABLE Ii. 





TDefieit 





Current income 
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Income. 

Income, which includes income received in kind as well as income 
in cash, is derived from two kinds of sources, earnings and sources 
other than earnings. In contrast with families of employed workers, 
whose earnings form the predominant source of their incomes, 
unemployed and assisted families obtain the bulk of their incomes 
from unemployment benefits and assistance. The very fact that 
the chief breadwinner is idle for the whole or for part of the period 
covered by the survey excludes husbands’ earnings from contributing 
any considerable amounts to the family income ; as a consequence, 
income from earnings during the period of unemployment of the 
head of the household is limited to the irregular or meagre earnings 
from subsidiary occupations or to the earnings of the wife or children. 

For the enquiries shown in table II the contribution of earnings 
to the total income varied from zero to 86.9 per cent. Low percent- 
ages, less than 15 per cent., were returned in the enquiries covering 
families whose heads were wholly unemployed, such as the German 
study (14.8 per cent.), two groups in the Amsterdam enquiries 
(both 0.0 per cent), and the Hague study. On the other hand, 
the figures in investigations covering families whose heads worked 
part time or were in full employment during part of the period 
varied from 27.9 per cent. for Belgium to 86.9 per cent. for the 
group of Swedish families whose heads were unemployed for less 
than four months in the survey year. 

As regards the husband’s earnings, studies of type A are of special 
interest since they throw light on the extent to which the duration 
of unemployment affects the proportion of family income derived 
from different sources. The low figure of 6.4 per cent. in the German 
enquiry represents arrears of wage payments. The figures of 29 
to 55 per cent. for Czecho-Slovakia refiect the influence of part- 
time work, while for Zurich, where the study was limited to families 
whose chief breadwinner was unemployed for over six months in 
the year, the percentage was 33.9. In the Swedish study, in families 
unemployed for less than four months the proportion of income 
derived from the husband’s earnings rose to 83 per cent., while in 
families whose head was unemployed from four to eight months 
it was 61.4 per cent., and in families whose head was unemployed from 
eight to twelve months it was only 52.4 per cent., nearly three- 
fifths of this representing income from work relief (29.1 per cent.), 
which was not counted as “ employment ”. 

Earnings of other family members, wife or children or other 
relatives, contributed amounts varying from 4 per cent. in The Hague 
to about 20 per cent. in Czecho-Slovakia, while in the case of the 
Rhondda Valley enquiry the percentage rose to 65.3 in the families 
where the head was out of work but other members of the family 
were in employment. ; 


Sources other than earnings are the most important form of 
income for families whose heads are unemployed. These sources 
include principally unemployment benefits and assistance, relief, 
gifts, pensions, etc. They contributed from 13.1 per cent. to 100 per 
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cent. of the income in the enquiries shown in table Il. Income 
from unemployment benefits or assistance was by far the most 
important source. For enquiries of type B — leaving the Cambridge 
study and the Rhondda Valley group already mentioned out of 
account — the bulk of current income was derived from this item, 
the proportions being 52.4 per cent. in Berlin (families with private 
income) and 96.2 per cent. in the case of Amsterdam families 
which depended entirely upon unemployment benefits and relief. 
For type A enquiries receipts from unemployment benefits and 
assistance amounted to 67 per cent. in Germany, 53 per cent. in 
Zurich, and 34 per cent. in Czecho-Slovakia. In Sweden, where 
the duration of unemployment varied from one to twelve months 
and work relief for unemployed persons was provided on a large 
scale, receipts from unemployment benefits and assistance con- 
tributed only from 1.7 per cent. to 14 per cent. of income. Gifts 
contributed up to 10-15 per cent. in Germany and in the Swedish and 
Czecho-Slovak groups where economic pressure was highest. In 
Sweden, income from boarders and lodgers accounted for 5 per 
cent. of the total income, and in the Netherlands enquiries 5 per cent. 
of income was received in kind. 


Other Receipts. 

The importance of this group of deficit items drawn from savings 
or borrowings obviously depends upon there being savings to draw 
upon or ways to secure credit, and for the unemployed, and especially 
those who have been unemployed for long periods, neither of these 
“sources ” is likely to yield much effective income, even though 
the budgets may well be considered deficiency budgets. The data 
available on this point are extremely limited, only four of the ten 
studies listed including figures on this type of receipts. 


Average Surplus and Deficit 


Average net deficits (or surpluses) for all families in the studies 
are also given in table II. In all but one of the studies, average 
outgo exceeded average income and the average budget had to be 
balanced by drawing upon savings or by borrowing. The amount 
of the deficits was small, less than 2.5 per cent., for the Swedish, 
Zurich and Netherlands enquiries ; it was moderate in Germany, 
where the unemployment was of short duration, and substantial, 
from 15 to 17 per cent., in Czecho-Slovakia and Cambridge. In 
one case there was a “ surplus ”, which does not indicate that the 
families concerned found no difficulties in balancing their accoupts ; 
on the contrary, especially for a short period, excess of income 
over outgo — i.e., a “ surplus ” — may result from “ forced savings ”, 
such as an obligation to pay off arrears in rent or small bills incurred. 
prior to the survey period. 


Disbursements and Outgo 


On the disbursements side, the principal items are the con- 
sumption expenditures. The other items — “ other disbursements ” 
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and non-consumption outgo — are of such minor significance that 
they can be dismissed after a very brief consideration. 


“ Other Disbursements ”’. 


The group of “ other disbursements ”, which are surplus items 
such as savings and repayment of debts, is of small importance, as 
indeed would be expected in the study of deficit budgets like those 
of the unemployed. Detailed data are available only for two 
studies, the German and the Swedish, and the amounts are of neg- 
ligible size except for the groups in the Swedish study where unem- 
ployment was under four months or from four to eight months. 
In these groups the percentages of the total receipts which other 
disbursements represented were 9.2 and 7.3 per cent. respectively. 
It is interesting to note the high proportion of savings (75 per cent.) 
in the total surplus in the case of the former of these two groups, 
suggesting that these families of the unemployed, as their resources 
permitted, sought immediately to reconstitute reserves of savings. 


Non-consumption Outgo. 

The only item of consequence here is (direct) taxes, which do 
not ordinarily take any considerable proportion of the income of 
unemployed persons. The only. data available are for four studies 
of type A, where the percentage is less than 1.' 


Consumption Expenditure. 

Table III gives an analysis of consumption expenditure in the 
form of percentages spent on food, housing, clothing, and miscel- 
laneous. 

The percentage spent on food in the different studies varied from 
37.4 for Zurich unemployed (over six months) and the group of 
Amsterdam families which had as income benefits and relief and 
other sources but no earnings *, to 61.2% for the unemployed fami- 
lies the Austrian enquiry in of 1934. 

If the groups studied in the various enquiries are classified 
according to the percentage spent on food in four classes — below 
40, 40-50, 50-60, and 60 and over—the two enquiries already 
noted, with a percentage of 37.4, are the only ones found in the 
first group. In the second group, 40-50, are the United States, 
the Swedish and five out of the six Netherlands groups, and the 
unemployed families of the Merseyside enquiry ; in the third group, 





1 Except in the case of Sweden, where the figures include besides taxes certain 
general (life) insurance premiums, which properly belong to savings. 

* In the case of Zurich the low percentage is closely parallel to the percentage 
for employed families (35.2) and suggests that the unemployed in Zurich were able 
to maintain their food standard in spite of loss of income ; in the case of Amsterdam, 
however, the low percentage is due in considerable part to the extraordinarily 
high proportion taken by rent among families with very meagre resources. It is 
clear that the low food percentages do not justify without further analysis any 
conclusions as to the quality of food or level of living. 

* This figure includes tobacco with food. 
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50-60, are found Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, the assisted 
families of the Merseyside enquiry, and the families of the Rhondda 
Valley ; Austria is the only country with a food percentage above 60. 


Housing (including rent, furniture and upkeep, and fuel and 
light) accounted for one-fifth to over two-fifths of total consumption 
expenditure, the important items in this group being rent and fuel 
and light. As regards rent, the percentages ranged from 5.6 in 
Czecho-Slovakia — a very low figure — to 34.1 for Berlin families 
without “private incomes” — that is, depending entirely on unem- 
ployment benefits and assistance. Countries with low percentages 
spent on rent (less than 15 per cent.) included Germany, Sweden, 
one group in the Rhondda Valley, and Belgium, in addition 
to Czecho-Slovakia ; those with medium percentages (20-25 per 
cent.) Switzerland, the United States (Cambridge), and Great Britain 
(Merseyside) ; and those with a high proportion the Netherlands, in 
addition to the Berlin families already noted. Expenditure for 
furniture and upkeep shows variations from 4 per cent. to less than 
1 per cent. The expenditure on fuel and light shows a wide range, 
varying from 4.4 per cent. in Sweden to over 10 per cent. in Amsterdam 
and Czecho-Slovakia. These percentages are not specially signifi- 
cant, however, since where the study is based on a short period, a 
week or a month, the expenditures for fuel are largely determined 
by the special conditions prevailing at the time of the enquiry. 
Thus, the high figure for Czecho-Slovakia reflects conditions in the 
month of February 1932. In the Netherlands enquiries expenditure 
on housing appears to be as important an item as expenditure on 
food, approximately two-fifths of the total consumption outlay 
being spent on each of these groups; in these cases, the heavy 
expenditure on fuel was due to the fact that the enquiry was 
conducted during the winter months. 


Clothing expenditure shows variations from 3.8 per cent. for 
the group of Amsterdam families with incomes from unemployment 
benefits and assistance only to 14.1 per cent. for the Swedish families 
of unemployed persons who had been out of work for less than four 
months. Enquiries of type B show on the whole lower proportionate 
expenditures on clothing than studies of type A, the percentages in 
the former ranging from 3.8 to 7.5 (leaving out of account the 
Rhondda Valley families with earners other than the head of the 
household) and in the latter from 6.2 to 14.1. These low percentages 
show the extent to which families with meagre revenues reduce 
their expenditure on clothing. 


Miscellaneous items. According. to the figures of table III the 
percentage of total consumption expenditure available for miscella- 
neous items varied from 10 to 25 per cent. Enquiries of type B 
indicate percentages between 10 and 20, while enquiries of type A 
show proportions ranging from 14 per cent. in Germany to 24.5 per 
cent. in Sweden (for families whose heads were unemployed for less 
than four months in the survey year). 
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As comparec. with the figures shown in studies of families of 
employed workers, these percentages are extraordinarily low. In 
general, as economic pressure lightens a larger and larger proportion 
is available for miscellaneous items, rising, for example, for non- 
manual workers in the Netherlands to 44.3 per cent. For working- 
class families, however, the figure tends to vary between 10 and 30 
per cent. and the higher the economic pressure the smaller the 
proportion available for miscellaneous items. In other words, as 
income falls off, miscellaneous expenditures are sharply reduced. 
At the lower limit, however, 10 per cent. appears, from the evidence 
of the present survey, to be a fairly irreducible minimum. In the 
groups reviewed here, even families living on relief or unemployment 
benefits spend as much as 10 per cent. on the various items included 
under “ miscellaneous ”. 

Details of the individual items included in this category are 
given in table IV. By far the most important item is insurance, 
which takes up to two-fifths of the miscellaneous expenditure and 
from 2 to 6 per cent. of the entire consumption expenditure. Other 
items are of less importance — contributions, medical care, cleaning, 
education, transport, and tobacco — each showing small percent- 
ages. It is difficult to draw any general conclusions from these 
rather meagre data. Perhaps, however, considering the Swedish 
groups with shorter periods of unemployment as representing the 
relatively better off and the Amsterdam groups of assisted families 
as representing the relatively worse off, one might conclude that, as 
economic pressure increases, recreation and amusement, tobacco, 
and transport, show a sharply reduced proportionate expenditure, 
while cleaning and contributions, and to a lesser degree education, 
show slightly reduced proportionate expenditures. On the other 
hand, insurance shows little change. These conclusions, however, 
are so subject to special circumstances of the particular country 
and investigation that it would be hazardous to lay much weight 
upon them. For some items, furthermore, notably medical care, 


data are lacking. 


Food Expenditure and Consumption Habits 


As already noted in table III, the percentage of consumption 
expenditure which went for food varied from 37 to 61 for the un- 
employed groups covered in this survey. In view of the importance 
of food expenditure and consumption in any appraisal of the level 
of living and particularly in the case of families of the unemployed, 
an analysis according to main food groups is presented in tables V 
and VI. The studies analysed in this section exclude one or two 
for which data on foods consumed are wanting, but include others 
which do not give general data in expenditures. 

Certain general reservations must be stated at the outset. In 
the first place the data, though stated in terms of annual consumption, 
are in fact derived from data covering the entire year in only three 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 691. 
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cases, while in other cases they are converted! from data for short 
periods in a particular season and reflect therefore the particular 
characteristics of that season. A winter diet, for example, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Amsterdam, and Austria (1937), reflects the absence of 
fresh vegetables or a disproportionate consumption of fats. In 
addition, a sample based upon a single week or even a month is 
subject to much wider fluctuations of sampling than one based 
upon a full year. Secondly, differences in family composition are 
perhaps especially important in the case of unemployed and assisted 
families, especially where there is no male head of the household. 
These difficulties, however, are allowed for later in the discussion 
on consumption per adult male unit. In one or two cases, finally 
— Austria (1937) and the Newcastle study — the data cover certain 
important items only, and do not extend to the whole range of foods. 


Food Expenditure According to Main Food Groups 


Table V shows the proportionate food expenditures for nine 
groups of foods classified according to the International Labour 
Office’s scheme of classification for purposes of international com- 
parisons, the groups being : bread and cereals ; meat and fish ; fats ; 
milk, milk products, and eggs ; vegetables and fruit ; miscellaneous 
foods ; alcoholic beverages; unclassified foods; and meals taken 
outside the home. 


Milk, milk products, and eggs, the most important group of 
protective foods, accounted for from 12.1 per cent. (one of the 
Amsterdam groups and Newcastle) to 29.2 per cent. (Zurich) and 
35.5 per cent. (Charleroi) of the total food expenditure. However, 
in the case of Newcastle the proportion is unduly low on account 
of the omission of butter and cheese, while in the case of Belgium 
the inclusion of margarine may overstate the proportion. The 
countries with over 20 per cent. include, besides Switzerland and 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia (20.3 per cent.), Germany (22.5 per cent.) 
and the United States (27.3 per cent.). 

It is of special interest to note how closely these percentages 
correspond to the percentages expended by wage earners’ families 
in the same countries.? Thus, the percentages for the unemployed 
and employed wage earners respectively are for Zurich 29.2 and 
28.1 ; for Germany 22.5 and 21.3; for Belgium 35.5 and 29.8 ; and 
for Czecho-Slovakia 20.3 and 19.7. These percentages indicate 
how much more important the national habits and customs which 
depend in turn upon prices and conditions of supply are than the 
cramped economic position in the families of the unemployed in 
determining the percentage expended for a group of foodstuffs. 
In spite of increased economic pressure or lowered resources about 
the same percentage expenditures are made in the unemployed as 
in the employed wage earners’ families in the same country. 


Vegetables and fruit. The proportion of food expenditure devoted 
to items of this group varied roughly from 10 to 20 per cent., leaving 





1 By the L.L.0O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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out of account the figures for Austria (1937) and Newcastle, which 
gave information for potatoes only. 

The expenditure on cereals and bread ranged from 13.3 per cent. of 
total food expenditure in Zurich to 32.4 per cent. in Austria (1937). 
A low figure of 14.4 per cent. was also expended by the families in 
the Charleroi study. Here, again, the percentages followed closely 
those found for employed wage earners’ families in the same country 
(13.3 and 13.2 in Switzerland and 14.4 and 14.5 in Belgium), but in 
Austria the percentage found for the unemployed was 32.4 in contrast 
with 19.0 for the employed group. 

The proportionate expenditure on meat and fish ranged from 
8.6 per cent. in the Amsterdam enquiry to over 30 per cent. for the 
unemployed families in the Merseyside study. Other investigations 
with low percentages were the Hague study (10.1 to 12.0 per cent.) 
and the Austrian enquiry of 1937 (13.2 percent.) ; high proportions 
over 20 per cent. were obtained in the German, British and 
Cambridge enquiries. 

As regards the percentages spent on fats, studies of type A show 
figures of less than 10 per cent. (Switzerland 3.8, Germany 7.1, 
and Ozecho-Slovakia 8.2). These percentages were only slightly 
higher than the corresponding percentages for the employed families. 
In the case of enquiries of type B, except the Cambridge study, 
relatively higher percentages varying from 11.5 to 17.0 are found, 
and in these enquiries the group of fats is almost as important as 
the group of meats and fish. 

Comparatively little information is given in table V for expen- 
diture on other items. Miscellaneous foods, mainly sugar and 
coffee, show a percentage expenditure ranging from 6.3 in Germany 
to 14.9 for the trade union members’ families in The Hague. 
Alcoholic beverages were of some importance in Switzerland (7.0 per 
cent.) and Charleroi (4.8 per cent.) ; meals taken outside the home 
(in soup kitchens, etc.) accounted for 7 per cent. of food expenditures 
for assisted families in the Merseyside enquiry, and from 3 to 4 per 
cent. of those for unemployed families in the Merseyside and the 
Swiss and Amsterdam studies. 


Quantities Consumed per Consumption Unit. 

Table VI presents for seven countries and nine enquiries 
information available on quantities of different foods consumed 
in the form of annual consumption per adult male unit.! In 
interpreting these results particular note should, of course, be taken 
of the period and season to which the figures relate. 


Milk, milk products, and eggs. The consumption of milk, milk 
products, and eggs, per unit of consumption (milk and eggs being 
converted into kilogrammes) was lowest (47.2 kg., milk only) in 
Newcastle and highest (304.5 and 297.8 kg.) in Zurich and Sweden. 





1The data in the original sources relating to different periods and expressed 
in different units (per head or per consumption unit established according to 
different scales) have been converted by the International Labour Office to annual 
data in terms of a uniform unit. For details as to the scale adopted, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 821. 
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5 Butter included 


* Including milk, cream and eggs, in kg. 
4? Includes nuts. 


* Excludes fish. 


1 Includes preserved fruit. 


‘8 Preserved beef. 


* Includes condensed and drink milk in terms of liquid milk. 


*? Ham and bacon included with pork. 
© Figures based on information for November 1933. 


1 Relates to bread only. 


* Including vegetable oils in kg. 


* No information available. 





* Figures based on information for September 1934. 


Coffee, substitutes 
Cocoa, chocolate 


with margarine. 
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In the other countries the consumption varied between 128 and 
167 kg. The exceptionally high figures for Sweden and Switzerland 
may perhaps be influenced by the fact that the sample included 
families who were employed during part of the year surveyed. 
The consumption of milk alone shows the same fluctuations as the 
group of milk and milk products as a whole. Zurich had the largest 
consumption of cheese (7.9 kg.) ; Sweden the largest consumption 
of butter (9.8 kg.). In the Netherlands and Austria exclusive 
of Vienna the consumption of butter was extremely low, the amount 
being 1.1 kg. or less. As to eggs, seasonal influences give in some 
cases a distorted picture of the annual egg consumption. The 
yearly diets, the Czech winter diet, and the summer diet for 
Charleroi, include over a hundred eggs per unit per year, while 
the winter diet for the unemployed in Amsterdam families, converted 
to a yearly basis, yields only 8 eggs as an annual ration. 

Information for the entire group of vegetables and fruit is available 
only for the yearly enquiries and the Dutch studies, while for four 
out of the nine enquiries information is practically restricted to 
figures on potatoes. In any case the dominant item in the whole 
group is potatoes, which are, as regards weight, the most important 
single food item in Charleroi (206 kg.), The Hague (172 kg.), and 
Amsterdam (152 kg.). For the rest the consumption of fresh 
vegetables and fruit is particularly influenced by seasonal supplies 
as well as the geographical situation of the countries, and hence 
no attempt is made to draw definite conclusions as to the importance 
of fresh vegetables and fresh fruit in these diets. 

The average consumption of cereals and bread ranged from 
114.3 kg. in Sweden to 188.8 kg. in Belgium, the latter figure being 
limited to the consumption of bread. Other countries with low 
consumption included Switzerland (Zurich) and Great Britain 
(Newcastle). In four enquiries (Austria, the Netherlands — Amster- 
dam and The Hague — and Czecho-Slovakia), almost the same 
quantities (165 kg. to 170 kg.) were found. Bread was the most 
important item in the group in seven cases, while in two cases 
(Sweden and Newcastle) more flour than bread was consumed. 

The range in consumption of meat and fish was from 17.2 kg. in 
Amsterdam to 58.2 kg. (16.8 being fish) in Sweden. Enquiries 
with low figures included besides the Amsterdam study those for 
Austria (17.9 kg.) and The Hague (20.5), the remaining studies indi- 
cating an annual consumption per unit of some 30 kg. The most 
important single item was beef in four cases (Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Charleroi, and Newcastle), while in two cases (Zurich and Ozecho- 
Slovakia) sausages had the leading position, and in one case each 
fish (Sweden) and pork (Vienna) showed the highest consumption. 
In some studies, however, information on one or more of the 
particular items was lacking. 

The annual consumption of fats, margarine, and vegetable oils, 
ranged from 10.6 kg. in Zurich to 24.8 kg. in Belgium, the latter 
figure including butter. If butter is added to this group the total 
fat intake (including butter) varied between relatively narrow 
limits, from 17.4 kg. in Czecho-Slovakia to 24.8 kg. in Charleroi. 
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CONCLUSION 


The present survey, in spite of the small number of countries 
covered, throws light on the expenditure habits of unemployed 
families and upon the effects of loss of income on food consumption ; 
it thus answers certain questions as to how unemployment influences 
conditions of family living. It is limited to those aspects which can be 
represented by statistics, but by no means exhausts the data 
contained in the individual studies. Some of these are of the 
monographic type and present detailed accounts of the conditions 
under which each family lives; some give full data on housing 
and health and particulars of the mode of living. Some studies 
analyse in detail the way the unemployed have adjusted themselves 
to the failure of their income from earnings. It is hoped, however, 
that the summary presented here will help to place in relief the 
influence of unemployment upon expenditure and food consumption. 
A list of the sources used where more complete details will be found 


is appended. 
SOURCES 
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1934. 
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This work, which was written in 1938, deals with the conditions of employment 
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